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great  sorrow,  not  only  to  the  heart  of  her 
devoted  hnsband  and  to  her  nnmerons  friends, 
bnt  also  to  a  large  number  of  persons  w  ho  were 
recipients  of  her  benefactions. 
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merchant  living  on  the  north  side  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Square.  His  brother  was  the  Hon.  Anthony 
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such  means  she  was  enabled  to  make  her  beau¬ 
tiful  residence  in  Utica  very  attractive  in  its 
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Living  as  she  did  a  very  quiet  life,  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  in  her  inclinations,  on'y  her  hus¬ 
band  and  those  who  were  deriving  benefit  from 
her  acts  of  benevolence,  knew  how  much  good 
she  did  in  the  world. 

The  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  friends 
goes  out  to  her  sorrowing  hnsband  in  this  his 
time  of  deep  affliction. 
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will  place  on  sale  Summer  excursion  tickets  to  Buffal  o 
on  account  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  and  to  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls. 

On  May  L  i^l<  the  regular  Summer  excursion  tickets 
to  all  the  priuclpal  Summer  resorts  east  of  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  ticket  offices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

These  tickets  will  bear  the  usual  Summer  excursion 
limit  of  October  31, 1901,  except  that  the  Niasrara  Falls 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Snmmer  Excursion  Route 
Book  for  1901  will  be  issued,  as  heretofore,  on  June  1. 


MARRIED. 

Murdock  Schumacher.— Married  by  Rev.  John  H. 
Aughey.  in  Weston,  Mo.,  April  34th,  1901,  Charles  A. 
Murdock  and  Miss  Clara  Scnnmacber,  both  of  Weston. 
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1.  The  Established  Standards  of  the  Church  should  in  this  crisis 
be  reaffirmed  and  lett  unchan{red.  Professor  John  DeWitt  of  Prinoeton  The¬ 
ologies  Seminary. 

2.  Entirely  New  Standards  ot  Belief  are  demanded  at  the  present 
time.  President  George  Black  Stewart  of  Anbnrn  Theological  Seminary. 

8.  While  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  discard  the  Established  Stan¬ 
dards  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  time  lias  come  when  they  should 
be  Modernized  in  form  and  Modified  in  certain  statements.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  of  McCormick  Theolcgioal  Seminary. 

The  onestion  of  the  Standards  of  Belief  is  herein  distiussed  by  three  men  who 
emiuently  reD»’<»sent  the  various  views  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

Pastors  should  see  that  every  member  of  their  congregations  has  a  copy  of  this 
Pamphlet. 
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INFLUENCE. 

H  H.  Barstow- 

A  sadden  wash  of  waves  apon  the  beach 

with  existence  outside  of  the  pale  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  Church.  Materialistic  naturalism  and  the 
so  oalled  Illumination  are  busy  in  their  efforts 

American  lady,  the  Countess  Waldersee,  is  its 
founder.  Years  ago  as  Princess  Noer,  she  spent 
many  thousand  dollars  in  efforts  to  establish 

Wakes  me  from  dreaming  to  espy 
Afar  upon  the  billows  oat  of  reach, 

A  stately  vessel  long  gone  by. 

A  sadden  impalse  to  more  eager  strife 
Stirs  me  from  selfishness  to  see 
The  by-gone  image  of  a  noble  life 
Across  the  deep  of  memory. 

TKe  Hin^dom 

There  is  a  generally  felt 

The  Religious  Condition  gpijij 

n  ermany  Christian  life.  The  re¬ 
ligions  uonsoionsness  is  profoundly  stirred. 
There  is  an  evident  taking  on  of  spiritual 
strength,  and  a  groping  about,  a  feeling  after 
something  higher  and  freer  in  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  And  there  is  also  definiteness  in  the 
direction  in  which  this  spiritual  animation 
manifests  itself.  There  is  a  deepening  of  the 
religions  spirit,  and  an  awakening  of  Christian 
thought.  The  work  of  the  Home  and  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  is  prospering  as  at  no  time  in 
the  past.  Efforts  to  evangelize  among  the  non- 
Christian  classes  and  the  Catholic  elements  are 
growing  in  momentum  and  success.  There  is 
a  longing  for  closer  Christian  fellowship  and 
for  purer  and  more  earnest  inner  life.  The 
Evangelical  Church,  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
was  little  honored  and  possessed  little  infinence, 
enters  the  new  century  with  incomparable 
power  in  its  control  of  the  thought  and  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  Thinking  men  are  again 
turning  toward  Christianity.  Their  hope  is  in 
the  church.  They  find  that  science  and  philos¬ 
ophy  do  not  satisfy,  and  that  art  cannot  be 
substituted  for  religion.  The  conviction  is 
growing  that  only  the  love  produced  by  religion 
can  give  the  moral  force  needful  for  solving 
the  problems  of  life ;  that  Christianity  is  the 
true  religion,  since  it  alone  quiets  the  confiiot 
between  nature  and  spirit,  between  the  idea^ 
and  the  real ;  that  the  church  has  within  its 
realm  the  most  efiQoient  forces  for  the  uplifting 
and  amelioration  of  the  masses. 

^  ,  There  is,  however,  a  dark  side 

The  Dark 

Side  ***  picture.  The  new  reli¬ 

gious  spirit  realizes  its  free¬ 
dom,  and  is  in  danger  of  misdirection.  There 
is  a  disposition  to  take  too  seriously  the  loosen¬ 
ing  views  of  certain  types  of  philosophy,  and 
to  under-estimate  the  wisdom  of  the  church 
which  has  accumulated  through  centuries  of 
experience.  In  the  zeal  to  oast  aside  the  tra¬ 
ditional  element  as  of  little  worth  there  is  the 
danger  of  uprooting  and  destroying  much  that 
is  essential  to  Christianity.  The  earnest  effort 
to  infuse  the  masses  and  the  worldly  life  with 
Christian  spirit  and  principle  has  resulted,  to 
some  extent,  disadvantageonsly  in  somewhat 
drawing  the  Church  and  the  Word  of  God  into 
strifes  of  social  and  political  parties.  The  very 
efforts  to  deepen  faith  and  to  inspire  Christian 
life  bring  out  at  times  all  the  more  pronounced 
a  kind  of  self-righteousness  which  is  satisfied 


to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christian  cul¬ 
ture,  and  to  estrange  souls  from  the  troth  as  it 
is  in  Christ.  But  every  picture  most  have  its 
lights  and  its  darks.  May  not  these  dark  ele¬ 
ments  be  the  Canaanites  in  the  land  to  remind 
men  of  their  dependence  on  God,  that  there 
may  be  no  room  for  boasting?  "Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts." 

.  .  ^  .  Although  the  event  to 

A  “Light"  .  ,  .  .  . 

which  we  are  about 

in  the  Picture  .  .  ,  . 

to  refer  occurred  a  few 
months  ago,  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
as  well  as  if  it  had  taken  place  but  yes¬ 
terday.  Upon  an  invitation  from  the  members 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Berlin,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London  visited 
the  city  and  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Association.  The  addresses 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meyer  were  not  especially  of 
an  evangelistic  character,  but  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deepeuing  the  spiritual  life  of  the  obil- 
dren  of  God.  He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  of  the  blessed  life  in  Jesus  our 
Lord;  of  reooncilation  through  his  suffering 
and  death ;  of  the  being  filled  with  his  Spirit ; 
of  the  indwelling  of  Jesus  and  his  Holy  Spirit; 
and  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  of  redemp¬ 
tion  from  ourselves  and  from  the  world.  Hig 
ever  returning  thought  was  that  for  you  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  given.  It  is  for  yon  who  have 
been  lifted  into  the  new  life  to  receive  the  di¬ 
vine  gift  in  its  fullness  to- day  to  live  and  to 
do  in  the  name  and  for  the  honor  of  God.  Wait 
not  upon  feeling  but  accept  the  gift.  Lay  hold 
upon  the  Christ  I  The  hall  was  crowded  every 
evening  to  hear  these  messages  so  full  of  Christ 
and  his  Spirit.  The  meetings  were  pentecostal 
in  character.  Members  from  all  the  churches 
were  present  in  confident  waiting  for  a  great 
blessing  to  be  poured  out  on  themselves  and 
the  work  in  which  they  were  directly  inter¬ 
ested.  The  General  Superintendent  of  the 
churches  of  Berlin  invited  the  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  to  greet  and  to  speak 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meyer.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  by  twenty -six  pastors  of  the  national 
Church.  There  was  with  him  a  season  of 
brotherly  fellowship  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

of  an  invitation  from  a  gen- 
*  eral  superintendent  of  the 

Sisrniflt  ance  nutional  Church  to  clergy¬ 

men  to  meet  a  man  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meyer’s 
type,  and  of  friendly  fellowship  with  him  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  pastors  of  that  Church, 
can  be  best  understood  by  one  who  has  lived 
for  some  time  in  Germany.  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  each  community  that  readily  responds 
to  a  call  to  deeper  and  more  earnest  Christian 
life— a  thing  for  rejoicing  and  not  for  fear,  as 
the  cold  orthodoxy  of  the  Established  Church 
will  in  time  learn. 

In  speaking  of  the  work 
The  Coantew  Young  Men’s 

Waidersee  Christian  Association 

in  Germany  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  an 


The 

Sigrniflcaiice 


Young  Men’s  Christan  Associations  after  the 
American  pattern  in  her  adopted  country.  At 
first  her  endeavors  were  not  looked  upon  at  all 
with  favor.  In  fact  she  was  ridiculed  and  an¬ 
tagonized.  The  Conness  Waldersee,  however, 
possesses  in  no  small  measure  the  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  grace  of  perseverance.  Ridicule  and  oppo. 
sition  in  time  gave  way  to  approval  and  ad¬ 
miration.  And  to  day  Berlin  rejoices  in  a 
large  Association  with  a  fine  building,  and 
throughout  the  Empire  there  are  to  be  found 
fionrishing  Associations,  and  each  society, 
large  or  small,  proudly  acknowledges  Countess 
Waldersee  as  its  founder  or  patroness. 


The  Coantew 
Waldersee 


.  ^  .  n  the  death  of  Auguste 

Auguste  .Sabatier  t  a  v  i.-  «  ..u 

Dead  ®**’®*‘*'>  Dean  of  the 

Protestant  Faculty  o  ^ 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  not  the 
Protestant  world  only,  but  the  larger  world  of 
religions  and  philosophic  thought,  has  suffered 
a  heavy  loss.  In  this  country  and  in  England 
he  is  doubtless  best  known  by  his  great  work, 
The  Apostle  Paul,  which,  first  published  in 
1870  and  entirely  rewritten  twenty  years  later, 
has  passed  in  both  forms  through  many  editions 
and  been  translated  into  nearly  all  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Born  in  1839,  of  a  Huguenot  family 
in  the  historic  Cevennes,  and  giving  evidence 
in  youth  of  astonishing  mental  vigor  and  vivac¬ 
ity,  M.  Sabatier  became  in  early  manhood,  ag 
professor  in  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  a 
leader  in  the  historic  school  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  study 
religion  in  complete  scientific  freedom,  and  at 
the  same  time— by  that  very  process  even,  to 
find  a  foundation  for  piety  which  should  be 
independent  of  these  investigations.  His  pen 
was  prodigiously  fertile  all  through  bis  busy 
life  as  Professor  first  in  Strasbourg  and  later 
in  Paris,  where  he  finally  succeeded  the  erudite 
philosopher  and  theologian,  Lichtenberger,  as 
Dean  of  the  Protestant  Theological  Faculty. 
Besides  his  more  important  works— The  Apostle 
Paul,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Drama  of  his  Life 
and  the  Grandeur  of  his  Person,  William  the 
Taciturn,  The  Theological  Spirit,  The  Hebrew 
Notion  of  the  Spirit,  The  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  The  Literary  Origins  of  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  and  several  others,  M.  Sabatier  was  for 
years  one  of  the  principal  editorial  writers  of 
Le  Tempi,  to  which  he  furnished  a  daily  article, 
of  the  Revue  Chr4tienne,  Revue  Critique,  Journal 
de  Qeneve,  and  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religions 
Sciences.  ' 

This  large  and  pro- 

The  Final  Flower  -  ,  ,  .... 

found  mental  activity 

of  hU  thought  . .  . 

was  never  scattered. 

All  his  work  was  more  or  less  closely  related 
to  bis  early  determination  and  it  finally  reached 
its  full  development  in  the  monumental  work 
published  in  1897,  and  translated  into  English 
a  year  later:  An  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  based  upon  Psychology  and  History.  In 
this  marvelously  illuminating  and  clarifying 
as  well  as  stimulating  work,  Dean  Sabatie 


The  Final  Flower 
of  hU  thought 
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took  his  place  as  leader  of  that  growing  school 
of  religions  thought  which  in  France  is  termed 
fedtUsm,  its  brief  formnla  being  that  man  is 
justified  by  faith  irrespective  of  beliefs ;  that  is, 
that  a  creed,  however  essential  as  a  basis  of 
thought  and  of  conduct,  is  not  sm  essential 
factor  in  justifying  faith.  ‘The  keystone  of 
his  thought,”  says  the  Paris  Tempt  in  a  nota¬ 
ble  article  reviewing  his  career,  ”was  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  essence  of  religion  and  its 
forms,  between  the  religions  sentiment  and 
dogmas.  The  former,  natural,  spontaneous, 
mysterious,  as  the  undemonstrable  but  undeni¬ 
able  existence  of  the  “Ood  within”  whence  it 
flows,  is  the  substance  of  all  life.  It  remains 
the  same  through  all  the  ages,  for  it  is  at  once 
an  inspiration  and  an  aspiration ;  the  latter  on 
the  contrary,  symbols  created  in  the  course  of 
human  history  by  the  undying  sense  of  religious 
need,  pedagogical  forms  of  the  inner  life,  have 
ever  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  age 
and  with  human  conditions.  What  matter? 
For  it  is  not  the  authority  of  dogmas,  nor  of 
men,  which  constitutes  religion,  but  inflexible 
loyalty  to  the  highest  ideal  of  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  capable.  ‘Religion  is  the  prayer  of 
the  heart,  ’  he  said.  To  study  by  the  historic 
method,  how  dogmas  gradually  change,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  evolution  toward  an  ever 
higher  ideal,  this  was  a  part  of  Anguste  Saba¬ 
tier’s  work.  At  the  same  time  to  affirm  and 
define  his  conviction  of  the  inward  virtue  of 
dogmas,  even  when  outworn,  to  find  this  virtue 
ever  living  in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  to  sieze, 
in  concert  with  all  humanity,  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  of  beliefs,  in  fine,  to  discover  religion 
underlying  religions,  this  was  another  part  of 
his  work.  ’  ’ 


The  rlose  of  his 
Work 


Happily  for  the  world  of 
thought.  Dean  Sabatier, 
dying  far  too  young  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  does  not  leave  his  work  un¬ 
finished.  Just  before  being  stricken  with  mor¬ 
tal  illness,  last  autumn  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  second  and  concluding  part  of 
his  Outline,  and  in  unconscious  prophecy  said 
to  his  family,  ‘‘My  book  is  finished,  and  now 
I  candle.”  No  doubt  this  volume  will  soon 
appear.  Dr.  Sabatier’s  magnificent  powers  of 
thought  ,  joined  to  remarkable  beauty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  life,  and  signal  gifts  as  a  teacher  and 
inspirer  of  young  men,  have  long  commanded 
for  him  the  enthusiastic  affection  even  of  men 
who  widely  differed  with  his  theological  views. 
The  respect  and  love  which  surrounded  him 
were  in  strong  evidnce  at  his  funeral,  which 
was  attended  by  immense  nun^bers  of  men 
notable  in  the  world  of  thought  and  letters. 
At  the  funeral  service  in  the  historic  Protestant 
Church  of  the  Oratoire  eulogies  were  spoken 
by  the  celebrated  pastors  Decoppet  and  Roberty 
and  by  Professor  Menegoz,  his  theological  col* 
league.  At  the  railway  station  (the  interment 
taking  place  at  his  early  home  in  the  Oevennes) 
three  more  eulogies  were  pronounced,  by  M. 
Greard,  vice  rector  of  the  French  Academy, 
Prof.  A.  Raville  of  the  College  of  France,  and 
a  theological  student,  M.  Lelievre.  Such  a 
tribute  is  seldom  paid  to  the  great  ones  in  the 
realm  of  government  or  of  philanthropy.  That 
it  should  be  paid  to  a  writer,  a  theological  pro¬ 
fessor,  shows  not  only  the  reverence  which 
France  feels  for  the  ideal,  but  the  love  which 
in  this  case  surrounded  the  man. 


The  latest  born  of  the 
Home  Mission  family 


is  the  church  at  Agua- 
dilla,  Porto  Rico, 
which,  writes  our  mis¬ 
sionary,  the  Rev.  Judson  L.  Underwood,  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  February,  is  named  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aguadilla,  and 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  a  strong  and 
promising  infant,  with  prospects  under  divine 
blessing,  with  proper  nourishment  and  care,  of 
a  career  of  usefulness.  A  catechumen  class  of 


one  hundred  and  twenty  four  people,  upon 
which  Mr.  Underwood  has  bestowed  faithful 
care  during  the  .past  six  months,  has  furnisned 
sixty-two  who  are  deemed  fit  for  church  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  rest,  together  with  others  ad¬ 
ded  since,  will  be  farther  prepared  in  the 
months  to  come.  Of  the  sixty-two  received  as 
members,  fifty-one  were  baptized.  It  -must 
have  been  a  deeply  memorable  occasion.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  principal  night 
of  the  carnival  and  there  were  many  attractions 
of  a  different  character,  every  seat  in  the  place 
of  worship  was  taken.  There  is  wide-spread 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  community,  and 
the  question  of  a  church  building  is  now  at 
the  front.  In  rather  significant  contrast  to  the 
too  frequent  order  of  things  the  people  have 
asked  their  missionary  to  take  up  weekly  offer¬ 
ings  toward  a  building  fund,  and  out  of  great 
poverty  they  are  giving  week  by  week,  not 
only  in  Aguadilla,  but  in  all  the  out-stations, 
for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  that 
may  serve  as  a  spiritual  home  centre  for  all  the 
neighborhood. 


The  Influence 
KxtendinK 


Mr.  Underwood  finds  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  extending  in  all 
the  region.  People  go  to  him 
for  help  and  counsel  on  all  subjects,  including 
physical  ills.  Meetings  have  been  held  at 
Aguada,  an  intensely  Roman  Oatholic  town, 
in  Moca  where  the  priest  finds  his  efforts  to 
counteract  the  missionary’s  influence  treated 
with  derision,  at  Espinal  where  the  people  are 
really  in  earnest,  and  express  the  hope  of  soon 
being  received  into  church  membership;  at 
Malesa-alta  where  the  people  are  contributing 
to  a  church  building  fund.  The  field  indeed 
appears  to  be  a  very  hopeful  one. 


One  of  the  most  inter- 

aiuerica  helpine  ..  <  .  .  ,  . 

Fr  noe  esting  of  interdenomi¬ 

national  Mission  Boards 
in  this  country  is  the  American  McAll  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  held  its  eighteenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  last  week,  as  already  announced  in  this 
paper.  Five  sessions  were  held,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Parkhnrst  presiding.  In  comparison  with 
previous  years  the  meetings  were  considered 
especially  helpful,  and  proved  an  inspiration 
to’ the  representatives  present.  A  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  delegates  attended  from  the  fifty  eight 
Auxiliaries  of  the  McAIl  Mission  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Perkins  of  Philadelphia,  showed  the  total 
receipts  to  be  $42,441,  which  she  stated  was  the 
best  report  she  bad  been  privileged  to  present 
in  her  seven  years  of  office.  The  officers  of  the 
past  year  were  re-elected.  A  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  addresses  on  practical  topics  were  deliv¬ 
ered,  a  fuller  account  of  which  will  appear  in 
next  week’s  issue. 


The  churches  of  this  country  welcome  the 
arrival  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  officials 
connected  with  the  National  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  Englsmd.  As 
our  readers  have  already  been  informed.  Dr. 
A.  Mackennal,  who  was  President  of  the 
Council  last  year,  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminaries 
at  Hartford  and  Chicago.  Mr.  J.  M.  Gwynne 
Owen,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Birming* 
ham,  Ex-President  of  the  West  Midland  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Churches,  visits  this  country  in  the 
interests  of  the  National  Council  of  England 
and  Wales  to  inquire  into  the  Federation  Aims, 
Methods  and  Ideals  in  the  States,  and  to  ex¬ 
change  views  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
as  to  the  practicability  of  international  concert 
and  co-operation  along  Federation  lines.  He 
is  also  a  delegate  from  the  Baptist  Union  of 
England  to  the  National  Baptist  Convention 
to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass,  May  20.  The 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Federation  of 


the  United  States  will  give  a  dinner  at  the  St. 
Denis  in  honor  of  these  distinguished  guests, 
and  under  their  guidance  Mr.  Owen  will  visit 
some  of  our  principal  cities 


Of  Our  City  CHurcKes 


Anniversary  at 
Dewitt  Church 


Next  Sunday,  May  12, 
occurs  the  celebration 
of  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  DeWitt  Memorial  Church  in 
Rivington  street.  In  May,  1881,  was  opened 
this  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jesnp  to 
the  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society.  The  pas¬ 
tor  at  that  time  was  the  Rev.  James  Marshall ; 
for  eighteen  years  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  important  work.  On 
Sunday  morning  at  11  o’clock,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  F.  Scbauffier  and  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge 
will  speak.  The  singing  at  this  service  will  be 
in  English,  Italian  and  Chinese,  a  class  of 
Jewish  girls  taking  part.  In  the  afternoon,  at 
4.16,  the  German  services  and  the  Chinese 
school  will  be  held,  ‘‘Ein  Feste  Burg”  being 
sung  by  a  part  of  Pastor  Leonhard’s  congrega¬ 
tion.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Howard 
Duffield  of  the  First  Church,  and  George  T. 
Pnrves  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  directors 
of  the  City  Mission  Society,  and  the  Rev. 
Antonio  Arrighi,  the  Italian  pastor  of  the 
church,  will  make  addresses,  the  service  be¬ 
ginning  at  7. 45.  To  reach  the  church,  take  the 
Grand  street  ferry  cars,  which  run  through 
Fourteenth  street,  and  cross  Rivington  street 
at  Cannon  street,  a  few  rods  to  the  east  of  the 
building. 

The  annual  sermon  on  the 
principles  and  work  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  will 
be  preached  in  St.  Thomas  Church,  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  corner  of  Fifty-third  street,  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Southern  Ohio,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Sunday,  the  12th  inst ,  at  11  o’clock. 


Annual 

Sermon 


Reporting 

ProgresH 


The  Church  of  the  Puritans, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue.  Dr.  O. 
J.  Young  pastor,  records  the  largest  number  of 
accessions  on  confession  of  faith  in  any  one 
year  since  the  church’s  organization.  Of  the 
ninety  new  members  received,  fifty-four  were 
on  confession.  The  enrolled  membership  of 
the  church  has  increased  1(X)  per  cent,  in  seven 
years.  The  Sunday-school  has  increased  103 
per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  In.  the  past  year 
the  school  assumed  the  support  of  its  own 
foreign  missionary.  The  Puritan  Chapel  in 
East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- fifth  street,  sup¬ 
ported  wholly  by  the  church,  has  well  nigh 
outgrown  its  limits.  The  contributions  to  the 
Boards  and  benevolent  work  of  the  church  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  demands. 


Revival 

meetiogii 


The  Rev.  E.  Payson  Ham¬ 
mond  is  holding  meetings  in 
this  city.  Last  Sunday 
morning,  the  5th  instant,  he  addressed  meet¬ 
ings  in  Dr.  MacArthnr’s  Ohurch,  Calvary  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  in  the  branch  of  that  ohurch  in  the 


afternoon,  at  which  between  seventy-five  and 
one  hundred  persons  professed  conversion.  In 
the  evening,  Mr.  Hammond  spoke  most  accept¬ 
ably  in  the  Lenox  Church,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  street,  west  of  Eighth  avenue,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith  is  pastor 
and  where  union  meetings  will  be  held  next 
week,  beginning  Sunday  morning,  at  4  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  7.45  in  the  evening.  There 
has  been  sent  to  every  minister  and  superin¬ 
tendent  in  this  city  a  copy  of  his  helpful  lit¬ 
tle  book.  Early  Conversions,  with  a  letter  com¬ 
mending  it  from  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man,  MacArthur  and  D.  J.  Burrell.  This  vol- 
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nme  is  said  to  havs  often  prepared  the  way  for 
acceptable  personal  work. 


Four  Grent 
OratorloH 


All  this  month  at  the 
Sonth  Reformed  Chnrch 
Madison  avenue,  corner 
Thirty-eighth  street,  the  choir  of  the  church 
(Gerrit  Smith,  mnsical  director,  organist  and 
choirmaster) with  a  chorns  of  forty-five  voices, 
are  giving  an  oratorio  service.  Last  Sunday 
The  Messiah  by  Handel  was  given  Next  Sun¬ 
day,  May  12,  Gounod’s  Redemption  will  be 
given,  to  be  followed  May  19,  by  Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah,  and  May  26,  by  Haydn’s  Creation.  The 
service  begins  at  4  o’clock. 


The  pleasant  word 

Pastor-*  Salary 

Increased  ^  . 

Presbyterian  Oburch  of 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  that  in  view  of  the  improved 
financial  condition  of  the  church,  and  in  sim¬ 
ple  justice  in  recognition  of  most  faithful  and 
distinguished  service  on  the  part  of  the  pastor, 
the  church,  on  motion  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Halsey, 
Treasurer,  seconded  by  several  others,  by  a 
unanimous  and  a  rising  vote,  increased  his 
salary  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year,  dating 
from  April  1.  The  Rev.  John  E.  Stnchell  is 
the  pastor  of  this  historic  and  prosperous  church, 
which  was  organized  in  1665. 


Of  Present  Interest 


To-day,  Thursday,  May  9,  the  Woman’s  Mu¬ 
nicipal  League  holds  its  annual  meeting  at  34 
Union  Square,  corner  East  Sixteenth  street,  at 
3  30  P.M.  The  meeting  will  be  of  as  much 
interest  as  importance.  R.  Fulton  Gutting 
Escj.  will  explain  the  Plans  of  the  Citizens’ 
Union;  ofiScers  will  be  elected  and  reports 
presented.  The  present  officers  are :  President, 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes ;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Edward  R.  Hewitt;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  F.  N. 
Goddard;  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell. 

Let  noue  of  our  readers  forget  the  Sixth 
Annual  Conference  under  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
Synodical  Committees,  the  Presbyterial  Com¬ 
mittees  and  representatives  of  the  Women’s 
Boards,  which  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia  next 
Wednesday,  May  15.  These  meetings  are  oc¬ 
casions  of  deep  inspiration  and  important  in¬ 
formation  and  all  who  can  arrange  to  reach 
Philaelphia  on  Wednesday  morning  will  do  well 
to  attend.  The  meeting,  us  usual,  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  able  direction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Marshall  D.D.,  Field  Seoietary,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  program  is  prepared. 

The  Revs.  C.  H.  Irving,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  Edward  K.  Strong,  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  issue  a  card  recommend¬ 
ing  most  warmly  the  Rev.  William  Edward 
Biederwolf  to  pastors  and  churches  who  are  in 
need  of  assistance  in  evangelistic  work.  Mr. 
Biederwolf  has  labored  for  three  weeks  in  their 
churches  with  marked  acceptance.  “He  won 
our  hearts, ’’ they  say,  “by  his  modest,  unas¬ 
suming  ways,  and  his  kindly  tratement  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  nightly 
sent  away  the  large  congregations  in  a  serious, 
thoughtful  mood,  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  dealing  with  eternal  truths.’’ 
As  a  result  of  these  services  the  churches  were 
greatly  quickened,  and  many  for  the  first  time 
confessed  iaith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Biederwolf  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  University  and  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  and  for  a  time  was  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church  of  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  He  has  been  associated  in  evange¬ 
listic  work  with  Messrs.  Moody,  Chapman, 
Mills  and  Ostrom.  He  has  also  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  rescue  work  in  our  great  cities. 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Darling,  whose  obituary  appears  elsewhere,  the 
Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Utica  will  each  receive  $10,000. 

Mr.  Frederic  Olcott  of  Bernardsville  and 
this  city  has  paid  the  ten  thousand  dollar  mort¬ 
gage  on  All  Soul’s  Hospital  of  Morristown. 
His  benevolent  action  is  much  appreciated  in 
that  neighborhood. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  will  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  organization  and  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  C.  Rudolph 
Enebler,  June  2  and  3,  1901.  This  church  was 
a  Christian  Reformed  Church  for  fifty  years 
before  its  admission  to  the  roll  of  Jersey  City 
Presbytery. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society  was  held 
in  their  main  building  on  East  Twenty-ninth 
street  for  the  last  time  yesterday.  May  8.  The 
land  has  been  sold  to  the  Woman’s  Hotel  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  headquarters  of  this  Society’s 
work  will  be  removed  to  a  less  central  point. 
To-day  the  work  of  the  children  in  the  Home 
and  schools  is  on  exhibition,  and  will  well  re¬ 
pay  a  visit  of  examination.  The  Society  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  a  beautiful  and  elevating  work 
among  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  University  is 
to  be  opened  on  Decoration  Day,  and  a  special 
train  service  will  be  arranged  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railway.  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
will  be  the  orator.  The  exercises  begin  at  4 
o’clock  with  a  procession  of  the  members  of 
the  College  and  their  guests  from  the  west 
lawn  to  the  north  end  of  the  Colonnade.  The 
twenty- one  bronze  tablets  will  be  unveiled  by 
representatives  of  patriotic  and  educational 
societies.  The  singing  of  America  will  close 
the  exercises. 

Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers’  Prisoners’  League,  No.  1  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York  City,  makes  an  appeal  for  the  grad¬ 
uates  from  Hope  Hall.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  at  the  Home  a  number  of  men  for  whom 
she  desires  to  find  positions  as  laborers,  coach¬ 
men,  gardeners,  waiters,  cooks  and  some  skilled 
workmen.  She  desires  to  place  them  with 
Christian  employers  who  will  not  only  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  them  a  chance  in  life,  but  will  be 
ready  with  the  kind  word  and  the  brother’s 
sympathy  that  means  everything  to  a  man  who 
is  struggling  to  make  a  good,  true  life  for  him¬ 
self,  with  the  handicap  of  past  difficnltiis. 

Countess  Minto,  the  wife  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  has  offered  to  become  the 
head  of  a  movement  to  establish  cottage  hospi¬ 
tals  throughout  Canada. 

In  Sonth  Australia  there  is  a  Children’sDepart- 
ment  Court,  before  which  young  people  under 
eighteen  who  are  charged  with  offences  are 
brought  instead  of  the  police  court.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  275  children  have  been 
charged  before  this  court  135  of  them  for  alleged 
misdemeanors ;  but  in  only  six  cases  were  the 
culprits  sent  to  jail.  The  “State  Children’s 
Department’’  is  in  charge  of  the  tribunal,  which 
is  doing  excellent  work.  Similar  courts  are 
being  or  about  to  be  instituted  in  our  large 
cities.  _ 

REV.  JAMES  COOLEY  FLETCHER,  D.D. 

In  the  death  of  this  widely  known  minister 
The  Evangelist  loses  an  old  and  highly  valued 
friend  and  contributor.  Dr.  Fletcher  died  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  near  mid-  day  of 
April  23.  He  was  born  in  Indianapolis  in 
1823,  and  only  on  April  15th  last  welcomed  to 
his  residence  in  his  usual  hearty  way,  the 
friends  who  called  in  honor  of  his  seventy- 
eighth  birthday.  Graduating  at  Brown  Uni¬ 


versity  in  1846,  he  subsequently  studied  theol¬ 
ogy  at  Princeton  and  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Early  in  his  ministerial  career  he  labored  in 
Brazil,  and  finally  became  our  Charge  for  some 
years  at  the  court  of  Dom  Pedro,  with  whom 
he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Later  he 
became  Consul  to  Portugal,  occupyiug  that 
post  until  1873.  Thereafter  he  lived  in  Flor¬ 
ence  and  in  Naples  to  1890,  when  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Los  Angeles.  Always  active 
in  mind,  as  vivacious  and  gracious  of  manner. 
Dr.  Fletcher  was  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
and  of  innumerable  letters.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  was  much  valued  by  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  and  other  papers.  His  writings 
abound  in  information,  and  a  true  Protestant 
spirit. 

In  his  last  home  he  was  in  constant  service 
as  a  preacher,  but  as  years  multiplied,  he  nar. 
rowed  his  duties  to  the  mission  church  at  La 
Crescenta.  To  the  people  of  that  place  (says 
a  local  paper)  he  has  greatly  endeared  himself 
by  his  ability,  his  graces  of  character  and  min¬ 
istrations.  As  a  pastor  and  friend.  Dr.  Fletcher 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  espec¬ 
ially  by  the  youth  and  children.  He  had  up  to 
the  time  of  his  deatb  been  president  of  the'Los 
Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design  for  six  years. 

Dr.  Fletcher  leaves  a  wife  and  a  son  and 
daughter.  His  son  is  a  retired  officer  of  the 
army  and  lives  at  Hampton,  Va.  His  daughter 
is  Julia  Fletcher  of  London,  the  author  of  Kis¬ 
met,  Andromeda  and  other  well  known  stories. 
In  1896  Brown  University  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Fletcher  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

A  TRIBUTE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evanoelist. 

May  I  have  space  for  a  few  loving  words  for 
my  long-time  friend  and  helpful  elder,  Mr. 
Albert  N.  Brown,  who  was  called  away  from 
us  April  30,  in  his  eighty- eighth  year.  He 
was  a  simple  hearted,  an  unpretending  man, 
but  strong  and  true  and  brave.  I  trusted  his 
judgment,  and  often  looked  to  him  for  counsel, 
because  I  had  such  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  sincerity.  He  was  a  prominent  and  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  the  West  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Forty- 
second  street,  and  of  the  chapel  in  Forty-sixth 
street,  which  had  so  successful  a  history  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Hoadley.  Mr.  Brown  came 
to  the  West  Church  when  in  its  period  of 
transition,  it  was  worshiping  in  a  hall  in  Sixth 
avenue,  corner  of  Forty-second  street.  He  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  that  chnrch  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  How  much  I  owe  him,  and  how 
much  that  chnrch  owes  him,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  say. 

He  was  born  in  Commack,  L.  I.,  September 
23,  1813.  When  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  he  moved 
to  Newburgh  and  entered  upon  his  successful 
business  career.  In  1840  be  married  Mary  A. 
Hilton,  sister  of  the  late  Judge  Hilton.  In 
1842  he  moved  to  the  city  and  established  a 
wholesale  Provision  House  at  79  Dey  street, 
where  by  his  untiring  diligence  and  prodigious 
energy  he  achieved  success,  and  then  after 
about  fifteen  years  be  retired  from  all  active 
business. 

His  convictions  were  deep  and  strong,  and  he 
had  the  full  courage  of  them.  His  piety  was 
simple  and  childlike,  but  settlefi,  unswerving 
and  ardent.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have 
such  an  elder  and  such  a  friend. 

Gently  and  sweetly  be  left  this  life  for  the 
larger  and  fuller  life  above.  There  how  many 
must  have  welcomed  his  coming,  for  he  had 
been  a  generous  friend  to  multitudes  of  the 
poor  and  the  struggling.  Here  he  has  left  bis 
widow,  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Hilton  Brown 
(also  an  elder),  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  £. 
Francis  Hyde,  now  across  the  sea.  They,  with 
many  others,  will  cherish  his  memory  and 
mourn  his  loss.  Thomas  S.  Hastinus. 
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A.  Religious  and  Family  Paper 

A  PERMANENT  JUDICIAL  COMMISSION. 

Almost  seventy  years  ago  a  Presbyterian 
'elder  from  the  West  on  his  way  to  attend  the 
'Ueaeral  Assembly  in  Pittsburgh  stopped  over 
OM  fine  Sunday  in  May  with  a  friend  of  Ool- 
lefte  days  in  Oincinnati.  All  the  Saturday  eve- 
fling  they  were  engaged  in  a  battle  royal  of 
courteous  controversy,  for  the  host  was  a 
Barnes  man  and  the  visitor  anti-Barnes.  The 
Sabbath  brought  a  truce  and  at  church  they 
heard  a  sermon  that  delighted  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  “Ah,”  he  said,  “if  we  had  preach¬ 
ing  like  that  in  all  our  pulpits,  the  Church 
would  never  have  been  troubled  by  this  pesti¬ 
lent  Barnesism.  ”  Monday  morning  on  the 
wharf,  they  met  the  preacher  of  yesterday, 
ready  also  to  take  the  packet  up  the  river. 
“Elder  Blank,”  said  the  Oincinatian,  “let  me 
introduce  yon  to  Dr.  Albert  Barnes.”  But 
in  the  Assembly,  Elder  Blank  voted  to  con¬ 
vict  Albert  Barnes  of  heresy,  for  he  was  under 
instructions  from  his  Presbytery. 

A  permanent  judicial  commission  for  our  ec¬ 
clesiastical  courts  of  appeal,  chosen  for  a  term 
of  years,  committed  to  no  pre judgment  of  the 
cases  which  may  came  before  it,  would  remove 
a  grave  defect  in  our  system  of  ecclesiastical 
procedure.  The  civil  courts  regard  the  for¬ 
mation  or  expression  of  an  opinion  on  the  case 
in  advance  of  trial  as  the  most  serious  breach 
•of  judicial  ethics.  A  msm  is  disqualified  to 
flot  as  juror  if  he  has  formed  an  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
But  to  our  ecclesiastical  courts  of  appeal,  men 
are  elected  because  of  their  prejudgment  of  a 
case  that  may  come  before  them,  are  sometimes 
instructed  in  advance,  what  verdict  to  give. 
That  which  in  the  civil  courts  absolutely  dis¬ 
qualifies  a  man  from  judging  justly  regarding 
law  or  fact  is  regarded  as  a  qualification  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  It  does  net  result  in  jus¬ 
tice,  nor  commend  the  Church  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  thinking  men.  The  shame  of  the 
Church  in  recent  theological  trials  was  not  its 
theological  conservatism.  The  darkest  obscur¬ 
antism  may  be  as  conscientious  and  ethically 
Christ-like  as  could  be  wished.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  disgrace  of  the  Church  since  the  Detroit 
Assembly  has  been  the  persistent  attempt  to 
secure  prejudgment  of  the  cases  of  accused  men 
which  were  likely  to  come  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  culminating  a  while  ago  in  the  resolution 
which  in  substance  warned  the  accused  that 
he’d  better  join  another  church,  for  the  Cnurch 
had  made  up  its  mind  about  him  and  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  If  we  are  to  have  courts  at  all,  they  must 
be  courts  of  justice,  and  an  accused  man  has  a 
right  to  trial  on  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
court  and  that  alone,  and  to  a  hearing  in  own 
defence  before  judgment  is  determined.  *  *  Alice 
in  Wonderland”  is  an  interesting  book  for 
children,  but  the  experience  of  the  Knave  Of 
Hearts  who  was  condemned  first,  tried  after¬ 
ward,  the  crime  coming  last  of  all,  is  not  a 
pleasant  experience  for  a  grown  man.  A  term 
of  at  least  six  years  is  necessary  to  secure  in 
the  General  Assembly  a  commission,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whose  members  may  have  been  chosen 
before  the  initiation  of  judicial  proceedings 
in  Presbytery. 

An  added  reason  for  a  permanent  judicial 
commission  is  the  securing  of  due  time  to  con¬ 
sider  the  appeal.  An  eloquent  speech  in  Synod 
by  a  theological  professor  may  be  recalled  by 
some  of  our  readers.  *  ‘  The  case  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  its  issues,  the  issues  involved,  gravely 
affect  not  only  the  appellant,  but  the  whole 
Ohnrch,  but  it  is  Thursday,  therefore  1  recom¬ 


mend  that  no  action  be  taken.  ”  And  by  tak¬ 
ing  no  action,  the  court  deoidtod  without  debate 
this  “very  important  case”  against  the  appel¬ 
lant.  A  judicial  commission  might  sometime 
save  a  trial  from  being  a  farce. 

The  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  functions  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
corner  stones  of  civil  liberty.  The  separation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judiciary  from  the  legisla¬ 
ture  would  tend  to  promote  justice  and  dignity. 
If  we  must  have  trials,  let  the  members  of  the 
court  be  men  chosen  for  some  other  reason  than 
their  prejndgment  of  the  case,  and  willing  to 
give  time  enough  to  the  matter  to  judge  right¬ 
eous  judgment. 


WHY  DO  WE  LOVE? 

The  wealth  of  the  world  is  love ;  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  man  is  his  highest  affection.  Not 
appetite,  nor  desire,  nor  propensity,  nor  hered¬ 
itary  tendency,  makes  this  weighty  machinery 
go  on  powerfully,  ceaselessly  and  well ;  but  the 
noblest  of  all  affections,  that  which  subdues 
desire,  controls  propensity,  corrects  tendency 
acquired  or  inherited,  makes  home  a  heaven 
and  holds  the  ideal  of  attainment  up  to  the 
perfectness  of  Jesus.  This  lofty  sentiment, 
queenly,  gracious,  masterful,  beneficent  and 
enduring  holds  the  world  in  a  grip  of  steel  un¬ 
der  a  covering  of  silk ;  and,  though  often  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  imposters  and  caricatured  by  usur¬ 
pers,  misrepresented,  misjudged,  mistrusted 
and  ignored,  it  never  abdicates  its  throne  and 
rules  on  with  serene  assurance  and  absolute 
sway. 

And  now  we  ask  the  great  question.  Why? 
This  is  God’s  gift  and  man’s  mistress;  for 
what  purpose  of  his,  for  what  use  of  ours,  were 
we  endowed  with  this  majestic  force  which 
makes  the  world  alive,  this  supernal  grace 
which  makes  our  life  alight  and  glorious? 
First  of  all,  we  deny  the  old  dogma  that  it  was 
for  punishment.  Ob,  the  bitterness  of  that 
belief  I  Discipline  is  never  vengeful  at  its  best, 
nor  is  God’s  providence  a  nemesis  of  paganism. 
Somehow  men  drift  into  shoals  and  drive  upon 
reefs,  in  their  conceptions  of  God,  and  then 
charge  their  shipwreck  upon  him.  To-day 
they  deny  God  because  their  hearts  are  hurt 
and  their  love  dismayed,  bafiSed  and  bereft. 
They  cry  in  solitude  and  are  unconsoled;  they 
curse  the  sin  which  brought  such  penalty  and 
then  wonder  that  God  could  give  them  love, 
only  to  ravish  its  dear  delights  so  rudely  and 
wofully  away  I 

The  “philosophy  of  calm”  has  come  up  to 
comfort  them  who  thus  mistake.  It  commands 
silence  in  the  midst  of  suffering ;  it  stifles  cries 
in  order  to  still  the  agonized  soul.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  old  stoic  delusion  travels  across  the 
years  to  quiet  the  surface,  while  the  inner 
deep  is  rent  with  stress  and  tumultuous  grief. 
All  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  sunk  in  a  dumb 
decree  like  fate ;  and  all  the  faith  of  man  is 
crushed  into  stolid  submission  to  the  shock 
and  smiting  of  blind  and  blundering  justice. 
Who  are  these  that  teach  this  philosophy?  Not 
as  you  think,  my  friend,  the  smooth-speaking 
Swami  from  the  somnolent  East,  nor  the  rough 
speaking  skeptic  from  our  seething  centres  of 
later  darkness  and  donbt.  No.  This  school 
of  falsehood  and  false  oonsolement  is  fed  with 
foolish,  fanatical  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
who  read  into  God’s  Word  a  meaning  that 
defames  and  denies  his  love. 

We  repudiate  and  reprobate  the  teaching 
that  love  was  given  us  for  punishment.  It  is 
too  monstrous  an  untruth,  too  preposterous 
an  inference  ^from  the  ^revelation  of  God’s 


guardianship  over  men.  Precisely  so,  of  the 
correlated  notion  that  our  highest  affections 
were  given  us  so  as  to  make  punishment  as 
effective  as  a  “hook  in  the  nose”  or  a  scourge 
on  the  quick  nerve  and  quivering  flesh.  The 
inhumanity  of  man  to  man  is  no  proof  of 
God’s  inhuman  severity  in  dealing  with  his 
children.  The  Inquisition  burned  slightly, 
scarified  the  flesh  to  make  the  whip  painful; 
then  it  burned  deeper  when  the  lash  had  cut 
paths  for  intense  pangs.  If  we  believe  that 
God  tortures  men  through  their  love,  then  we 
exalt  the  cruelties  of  earth  to  the  throne  of 
heaven,  we  justify  all  desperate  denials  of 
divine  mercy,  we  encourage  denunciations  of 
a  religion  more  relentless  than  the  dire  idolatry 
of  demons.  Language  fails  to  express  the 
wrong  thus  done ;  no  Gospel  so  grounded  can 
win  a  world  away  from  its  woes  into  the  haven 
where  weary  souls  may  rest,  into  the  peace 
where  wounded  hearts  may  heal  I 

Why  do  we  love?  Because  God  loves  and  is 
infinitely  blessed;  when  we  love,  our  joy  in 
life  is  like  the  gladness  of  heaven.  There  is  no 
other  joy ;  the  sources  of  enjoyment  separate 
from  love  are  not  to  be  counted  as  values,  or 
capacities  for  exploiting  good  or  producing 
riches  or  royalties  of  sentiment.  We  love  and 
then  we  grow  the  greater  in  our  joy,  as  our 
love  clears  of  earth  stain  and  clothes  itself 
with  the  purity  of  souls  made  perfect.  This 
clarifying  goes  on  in  true  family  life,  till  the 
love  of  man  and  woman  and  child  outlives  and 
outlasts  all  change,  vicissitnd6,  decay  or  death. 
The  delight  of  man  in  his  bride  is  a  holy  joy, 
if  it  be  any  joy — the  delight  of  mother  in  her 
child  is  a  holy  joy,  so  great,  so  good,  so  sweet, 
so  sacred  that  it  has  become  the  emblem  of 
our  Gospel  glory,  when  Christ  was  born  of 
Mary  and  the  joy  of  wisdom  came  to  lay  its 
tribute,  in  the  gifts  of  magicians  who  had  been 
gladdened  by  the  glimpses  of  a  greater  light, 
at  the  feet  of  her  who  held  the  “Joy  of  Ages” 
to  her  mother’s  bosom.  The  whole  meaning 
of  mother-love  is  there  suggested  r  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  human  suffering,  the  assnager  of  human 
sorrow,  the  bringer  of  heavenly  comfort,  the 
dispenser  of  divinest  bliss. 

Is  this  not  reason  enough  for  our  love?  Tet 
there  is  greater.  For  love  is  life  itself,  the 
life  eternal  and  without  end.  Once  in  a  while 
men  falter  in  their  faith,  because  the  child, 
or  the  mother,  dies.  The  desert  of  a  desolated 
heart  is  a  “great  and  terrible  wilderness”  truly, 
and  they  who  walk  those  wastes  without  a 
consciousness  of  God  must  faint  and  despair 
and  perish  if  they  are  not  consoled.  One  of 
the  things  men  easily  profess,  but  painfully 
practice,  is  their  faith  in  their  own  best  love. 
A  man  lives  for  his  family,  a  life  just  as  large 
and  good  as  his  love  is  pure  and  great.  A 
mother  lives  in  her  child,  a  life  as  sweet,  serene 
and  sun-bright  as  her  motherhood  is  kept  free 
from  taint  of  selfishness  or  vanity.  And  this 
love  men  believe  in  according  to  their  manly 
instincts  uncorrupted,  their  manly  purity  un¬ 
stained.  It  is  all  of  life ;  it  gives  to  life  its 
values  and  its  vital  forces ;  it  is  the  seed  and 
promise  of  immortality.  For,  of  man,  a  true 
love  cannot  die. 

But  the  splendid  service  of  love  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  reach  of  true  sympathy.  A  father  flies 
over  seas  to  sustain  the  mother,  not  more 
afflicted  by  sudden  loss  than  is  he.  So  God’s- 
angel  of  love  sweeps  the  spaces  of  sorrow  to 
bring  divine  and  infinite  consolations.  No, 
brothers,  our  true  love  cannot  die ;  and,  in  its 
way,  it  does  God’s  work  where  death  has  wasted 
human  hearts.  This  is  the  mystery  of  love’s 
tireless  ministry;  it  is  the  magical  working  of 
man  and  God  together  to  heal  the  wounds  we 
suffer.  You  say  that  love  makes  us  capable  of 
suffering — we  say  that  love  is  also  the  antidote 
of  sorrow.  Oh,  yon  say,  by  and  bye— -after 
ages  of  grief  perhaps!  No,  we  say,  to-day, 
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while  the  heart  bleeds  and  the  breast  heaves 
with  sobbing  woe,  bis  love  and  onr  love  work 
together,  a  living  fellowship,  a  perpetual  alli- 
ame  for  onr  protection  while  the  progress  of 
each  sonl  toward  the  next  life  is  going  forward. 
They  pass  and  wo  remain.  They  bear  onr  love 
and  yet  we  have  it  and  theirs  also.  Richer  by 
every  such  loss,  we  live  more  and  more  truly 
here.  Up  there  they  live  onr  life  also,  and  we, 
in  Christ  Jesus,  live  their  life  also  and  daily 
grow  I 

AN  OPEN-ETED  ASSEMBLY. 

A  trusted  friend  writes  to  ns:  "1  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  this  week’s  Evangelist,  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  list  of  the  Commissioners  of  General 
Assembly,  because  I  see  the  answer  to  my  oft- 
repeated  and  earnest  prayers  the  past  six  weeks, 
that  the  Presbyteries  would  be  led  to  send  to 
Philadelphia  delegates  of  open  eye,  and  alive 
to  God’s  wonderful  providence  to  ns  as  a  com¬ 
munion,  and  who  would  be  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  now  upon  ns.  Running  my  eye  over  the 
list,  I  recognize  so  many  brethren  of  espscially 
large  experience  and  view,  though  of  various 
opinions  upon  revision  matters,  that  it  almost 
takes  my  breath  away.  We  have  evidently 
nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  pray  with  deep  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  strong  faith  that  they  may  be 
guided  to  wise  conclusions.  1  promise  yon 
that  in  this  matter  of  prayer  I  shall  continue  to 
do  my  part,  remembering  by  name  not  a  few 
of  these  Commissioners,  of  differing  views, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  delight” 

Onr  attention  having  been  thus  hopefully  re¬ 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  Assembly  roll,  we 
find  several  facts  of  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  them  all  is 
this:  that  umong  the  580  names  are  a  consider¬ 
able  number  that  were  not  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  ministers,  in  1894. 
The  fair  inference  is  that  a  good  proportion  of 
these  are  young  men. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  names  of  prominent 
men  who  were  in  1894,  or  have  since  been, 
outspoken  for  revision  in  one  or  other  of  the 
proposed  ways,  and  numbers  who  signed  the 
‘ ‘Cleveland’ Letter. ”  Philadelphia,  that  voted 
“No”  to  the  Revision  Overture  sent  down 
from  the  Assembly  of  1889,  is  now  headed  by 
Drs.  Dickey  and  Baker,  with  Elder  George 
Griffiths.  Washington  (Pa. ),  Ut.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  that  voted  similarly  in  1889, 
now  send  such  pronounced  progressives  as  Dr. 
James  D.  Moffat,  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  with 
Elders  Dr.  George  W.  Weyer  and  A.  G.  Souther, 
and  Dr.  H.  O.  Minton.  Dr.  James  E.  Moffatt 
heads  the  Baltimore  list,  as  Dr.  A.  S.  Fiske 
the  Washington,  Dr.  W.  0.  Roberts  the  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton  the  Jersey  Oity, 
and  Dr.  James  the  Oincinnati  list.  These  and 
many  more  are  all  open-eyed  and  sensible  men, 
in  one  way  or  another  in  favor  of  further  labor 
on  the  Oreed  question. 

Judge  Moseley  comes  from  Madison  and 
Judge  Alfred  Hand  from  Lackawanna,  and 
others  of  similar  view  from  other  Presbyteries 
who  have  from  the  outset  stood  firm  for  a 
more  “Scriptural  proportion”  in  the  published 
statement  of  onr  denominational  belief.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Ohnrch  recognizes  the  duty  and  the 
opportunity  of  the  hour.  The  Oreed  matter 
will  be  bandied  in  a  business-like  way  at  Phila¬ 
delphia!  We  can  trust  onr  Commissioners  to 
do  what  is  needed.  Only  let  them  be  mightily 
sustained  and  upborne  by  the  prayers  of  all 
the  Church.  We  are  sure  that  our  good  brother 
has  not  been  alone  in  his  six  weeks  of  suppli¬ 
cation,  but  the  hour  and  the  occasion  are  a  call 
to  every  one  to  pray  for  onr  Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly.  Let  us  ‘  ‘  promise  ’  ’  one 
another  ‘  ‘  in  this  matter  of  prayer  to  do  onr 
part.”  _ 

Great  hearts  alone  understand  how  much 
glory  there  is  in  being  good. 


THE  CHUBCH  CONGRESS. 

The  Ohurch  Oongress  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  with  thoughtful  and  aggressive 
men  in  the  churches.  It  fills  indeed  a  long 
felt  want.  The  Congresses  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  have  notably  helped  to  clarify  the  think¬ 
ing  of  that  Church  on  points  of  immediate  mo¬ 
ment;  and  that  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  of 
which  an  interesting  account  is  elsewhere 
given,  is  proving  its  right  to  live  by  its  practi¬ 
cal  usefulness  in  unifying  sentiment  and  feel¬ 
ing,  in  removing  prejudice,  in  stimulating 
thought  and  clarifyingthe  religions  atmosphere. 
In  respect  to  these  things,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  this  newly  devised  institution 
has  no  equal  among  the  helpful  agencies  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  Church  Congress  affords  a  sort  of  relig¬ 
ions  clearing  house,  where  nntrammeled,  un* 
restricted  discussion  is  permitted,  on  the  great 
intellectual,  moral  and  religions  issues  of  onr 
times.  On  its  platform  the  leaders  of  thought 
come  face  to  face  in  a  frank,  full  and  friendly 
discussion  of  the  questions  of  difference.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  personal  exchange  of 
views  and  opinions  as  our  Church  has  sadly 
experienced,  there  arise  misrepresentations, 
unjust  suspicions  and  more  or  less  bitterness 
of  feeling.  And  these  things  are  disastrous  to 
the  highest  good  and  the  greatest  usefulness 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Unity  of  faith  and 
sentiment  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Let  men  meet  face  to  face  on  a  platform 
where  each  may  utter  bis  deepest  convictions, 
and  conscientiously  compare  his  views  with 
those  of  others  who  honestly  differ  from  him, 
and  inevitably  these  differences  are  seen  to  be 
due,  not  so  much  to  a  failure  to  apprehend  the 
truth,  as  to  the  difference  of  view  points  from 
which  each  severally  looks  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  And  thus  as  they  come  to  realize  the 
unswerving  loyalty  to  Christ,  upon  the  part  of 
those  from  whom  they  differ,  tmd  feel  the  touch 
of  their  whole  hearted  devotion  to  the  royal 
regnancy  of  truth,  they  feel  in  their  hearts 
the  showings  of  charity  and  good  will,  of 
mutual  self-respect  and  a  desire  for  unity. 

Is  it  too  early  a  day  to  suggest  that  such  a 
Congress  in  onr  own  Church  would  go  a  long 
way  to  heal  the  ills  under  which  we  suffer,  to 
do  away  with  the  vague  discomfort  which  now 
permeates  the  whole  body;  If  some  things 
could  be  discussed  in  such  an  open  forum, 
there  would  be  fewer  overtures  to  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
business  which  properly  belongs  there. 


Editorial  Notes 


We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  vacancy  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Michigan  Presbyterian 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
W.  8.  Jerome  of  Northville.  Mr.  Jerome  has 
been  for  years  a  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Evangelist,  and  we  know  his  competence  for- 
this  interesting  and  important  work,  in  which 
onr  deep  interest  and  best  wishes  will  con¬ 
stantly  follow  him. 

We  are  forced  to  remind  onr  contributors 
that  articles  that  are  nnsmcompanied  by 
stamps  cannot  be  returned.  Nor  is  it  quite 
fair  to  ns,  nor  indeed  to  the  writers,  when  a 
heavy  manuscript  is  sent  to  ns  under  a  two-  cent 
stamp  bearing  two  or  more  (in  a  recent  instance 
eight)  due  stamps  for  ns  to  pay.  Such  cases 
are  of  daily  occurrence  owing,  we  are  sure,  to 
inadvertence  on  the  part  of  our  contributors. 
Unfortunately  both  for  ourselves  and  for  them^ 
these  very  heavy  manuscripts  we  can  seldom, 
if  ever,  nee. _ 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham,  for  thirty-eight 
years  the  honored  pastor  of  the  West j^Fresb  y - 


terian  Ohnrch  in  Binghamton,  writes  in  a 
pleasant  letter  on  other  subjects,  “My  mother, 
who  it  is  worthy  of  mention  is  now  one  hundred 
years  and  niru  months  of  age,  is  a  regular  reader 
of  The  Evangelist.  ”  It  is  blessed  indeed  to  b^ 
conscious  of  the  affectionate  interest  of  such  Sk 
mother  in  Israel. _ 

Last  Sunday  the  church  at  Harrison  oberved 
its  first  anniversary,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bryan,  preaching  the  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon  at  the  morning  service.  Against  the 
ohnrch  building,  which  bad  been  used  for  union 
services  since  1892,  there  rested  a  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness,  which  was  all  raised  in  time  for 
this  celebration,  leaving  a  nice  surplus  from 
over  subscriptions.  The  burning  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  formed  an  interesting  part  of  the  evening 
service,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
William  Matthews,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  Rev.  Douglas  Putnam  Bimie, 
pastor  of  the  neighboring  ohnrch  at  Rye. 

This  week  we  bring  to  a  close  a  very  notable 
series  of  papers,  those  by  the  Rev.  Granville 
Ross  Pike  on  Some  Primary  Characteristics  of 
Twentieth  Century  Religion.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  in  many  quarters  they  have  aroused 
deep  interest;  their  outstanding  significance 
being  in  the  content  that  they  give  to  that 
which  is  in  some  danger  of  becoming  largely 
surface  and  exterior.  The  awakening  of  this 
new  century  to  the  need  of  a  revival  of  true 
religion  is  a  very  hopeful  fact.  But  there  is 
need  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  too  much 
effervescence,  and  Mr.  Pike  has  shown  this 
danger  in  the  wisest  and  most  potent  way,  by 
showing  the  essential  features  of  a  true  revivaL 

We  congratulate  our  brother,  the  Rev.  J. 
Lyon  Oaughey,  upon  the  blessing  which  has 
attended  his  ministry  in  the  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Rochester.  Last  Sunday  38 
persons  were  received  into  the  membership  of 
the  church,  this  making  a  total  of  83  that  have 
been  received  since  last  November,  when  Mr 
Caughey  began  his  labors  in  this  promising 
field.  Of  the  83  received,  69  have  united  with 
the  church  upon  profession  of  their  faith,  and 
this  has  not  been  the  result  of  any  special  en¬ 
deavor,  but  of  natural  steady  growth.  Many 
of  the  new  members  have  come  from  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  which  has  at  present  an  average 
attendance  of  more  than  500. 


It  is  as  it  should  be  when  a  man  who  has 
done  good  service  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
receives  a  call  to  fill  the  superior  place  when 
it  becomes  vacant.  We  congratulate  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  that  its  Book  Committee  has  found 
it  good  to  advance  Mr.  David  D.  Thompson, 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate,  to  the  editorial  chair  left  vacant  by 
the  regretted  death  of  Dr.  Arthur  EdtVards. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  layman,  but  he  will  be  none 
the  worse  editor  for  that.  Not  only  can  the 
Methodist  Church  furnish  a  good  precedent  for 
his  call,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Thomas  G. 
Bond  M.D.  former  editor  of  the  Northwestern, 
but  our  Church  has  a  brilliant  example  of  suc¬ 
cessful  lay  editorship  to  offer  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior,  whose  wide  sympa¬ 
thies  and  versatile  ability  keep  his  paper  always 
interesting  and  always  abreast  of  the  times. 

We  extend  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
First  Presbterian  Church  of  Ogdensburg,  and 
to  its  revered  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Mil¬ 
ler  D.D.  as  next  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday 
they  celebrate  together  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Miller’s  pastorate.  This  remarkably 
long  pastorate  has  been  filled  witbjoy,  both 
for  people  and  pastor.  During  the  past  fifty 
years.  Dr.  Miller  has  received  into  membership 
of  the  Ogdensburg  Church,  1,363  persons,  has 
officiated  at  1, 476  baptisms,  1, 468  funerals,  1, 886 
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marriages.  He  has  preached  9,078  sermons, 
and  made  4,071  pnblic  addresses,  an  average 
of  385  ohnroh  services  of  all  sorts  every  year  of 
his  pastorate.  Dr.  Miller  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Hamilton  College  since  1867,  and  Stated  Clerk 
of  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery  for  many  years. 
The  church  has  increased  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  from  217  in  1851,  to  580  in  1901.  As 
Dr.  Miller  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  his  people 
look  to  many  more  years  of  labor  on  his  part 
among  those  ishom  he  has  loved  so  long  and 
worked  so  earnestly. 


The  historical  exhibit  which  Dr.  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cook  and  his  Committee  are  preparing  for  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  promises 
to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  value,  both  from 
a  historic  and  missionary  standpoint.  Gratify¬ 
ing  responses  to  the  Committee’s  request  have 
come  from  all  sides.  Boards  of  the  Church 
will  all  be  represented  and  some  of  them  will 
give  exhibits  of  rare  interest.  It  is  expected 
that  thousands  of  persons  attending  every  day, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  all 
the  Sunday-schools  of  all  our  churches  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  all  the  neighborhood  at¬ 
tend.  It  is  expected  that  a  catalogue  and  de¬ 
scriptive  guide  of  all  the  material  on  exhibition 
will  be  prepared,  which  will  deepen  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  interest  awakened  by  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


With  the  jubilee  of  the  International  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  so  near  at  hsmd, 
we  point  the  especial  attention  of  pastors  to 
the  leading  contribution  of  this  number.  Dr. 
W.  R.  Harshaw's  consideration  of  the  pressing 
problem  of  young  men  and  the  ohnroh.  Pecu¬ 
liarly  insistent  in  its  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  pastors  and  oflSce  bearers  is  what  he  has  to 
say  of  the  untoward  effect  upon  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  our  faith  of  that  splendid 
institution,  which  was  founded  a  half  century 
ago  to  be  the  help  of  both.  “That  which 
ought  to  have  quickened  and  strengthened  her 
(the  Church)  has  made  her  a  laggard.’’  It  has 
assuredly  been  by  inadvertence  that  the  Church 
has  shifted  from  her  own  shoulders  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  that  charge  which,  just  because  it  is 
most  perplexing,  might  be  the  most  rewarding 
of  all  her  duties.  The  jubilee,  bringing  the 
methods  and  the  achievements  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  home  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Chris¬ 
tian  pnblic,  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  relations  between  it  and 
the  Church,  and  their  oportnnities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  mutual  helpfulness.  For  the  Associa* 
tion  is  after  all  but  one  organ  of  that  body  of 
Christ  which  is  the  Church.  This  great  jubi¬ 
lee  may  easily  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  more 
vital  and  vigorous  interchange  of  potencies. 


The  address  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Nickerson, 
whose  removal  from  Racine,  Wis.,  to  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  we  noted  last  week,  is  now  119 
Walnut  street,  E>ansville,  Ind. 


A  KEl'LY, 

No,  dear  Mrs.  Houghton,  the  crux  is  not  the 
parity  of  the  clergy  or  whether  pastors  and  sec¬ 
retaries  are  church  workers  and  so  voter» ;  it  is 
as  to  the  value  of  ordination  to  the  ministry, 
and  whether  a  ruling  elder,  the  church  mem¬ 
bers’  representative  is  on  a  par  with  the  “bish¬ 
op, ’’of  our  Constitution,  who  has  original 
authority  and  independent  place.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  of  a  late  Moderator  of  Synod,  of  which 
it  was  said:  “Not  a  score  of  the  members  ap¬ 
proved  it,  ’  ’  makes  very  plain  the  principle  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Westchester  overture,  where 
it  originated.  And  if,  under  any  other  guise 
or  interpretation,  it  finds  favor  to-day,  the 
mistaken  policy  will,  unless  we  are  greatly  in 
error,  be  repudiated  and  reprobated  by  the 
church  and  ministry  at  large.  R.  A.  S. 


SEEING  JESUS. 

Rev-  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  .DD. 

“I  went  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  there 
heard  a  little  fair  man ;  and  he  showed  me  the 
loveliness  of  Christ.  ’  ’  That  is  the  description 
given  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  of  the 
preaching  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Rutherford, 
whose  “Letters”  are  among  the  half  dozen 
chief  class  in  religious  literature.  Would  it 
not  be  well  if  all  of  us  ministers  would  ask 
ourselves  when  we  leave  the  pulpit — did  I  make 
those  people  see  me,  or  see  my  Master?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  preacher  who  can  so  effectually  hide 
himself  behind  the  Cross  that  his  auditors  can 
“see  no  man  save  Jesus  only,”  comes  up  to 
the  true  standard  of  Gospel  preaching.  That 
king  of  preachers,  the  Apostle  Paul,  tells  us 
that  “he  determined  to  know  nothing  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  His  own 
conversion  had  been  produced  by  a  revelation 
of  Christ  to  him.  The  main  thing  which  he 
tells  ns  about  his  conversion  is  that  he  “saw 
the  Lord  in  the  way,  ’  ’  and  the  Christ  thus 
manifested  to  him  bad  made  a  new  man  of 
him. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  the  people  who  at¬ 
tend  our  churches  believe  in  Christianity ;  they 
admit  its  excellence  and  admire  its  beauty. 
But  that  faith  in  Christianity  works  no  change 
in  the  heart  or  in  the  daily  life.  Jesus  Christ 
himself  did  not  formulate  a  Creed  and  call 
upon  his  hearers  to  accept  that  ;  -  he  simply 
cried  out,  “Come  unto  me!”  “He  that  be- 
lievetb  on  me  hath  e''erlasting  life.  ”  The  only 
saving  faith  is  that  which  sees  Jesus,  accepts 
Jesus,  obeys  Jesus,  and  joins  the  soul  to  Jesus. 

It  is  not  the  central  vital  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  that  Christ  presses  upon  the  sinning, 
suffering  souls  around  him ;  it  is  himself  as 
the  divine  Atoner  whose  blood  oleanseth  from 
all  sin.  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.” 

How  this  simplifies  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
ter,  the  evangelist  and  the  teacher!  How  it 
intensifies  our  office  and  brings  our  message 
to  one  bright,  beaming,  burning  point!  Some 
ministers  lament  the  fewness  of  conversions 
under  their  preaching.  May  not  the  cause  in 
many  cases  be  that  they  do  not  converge  all  the 
shafts  of  their  pulpit  light  upon  one  point,  and 
that  point  the  divine,  loving,  sin-atoning 
Saviour?  The  humble  Primitive  Methodist 
preacher  whose  sermon  converted  Spurgeon 
when  he  was  a  boy,  did  nothing  but  repeat 
over  and  over  again  the  one  truth  ‘  ‘  look  to 
Jesus!”  No  discourse  delivered  on  that  Sun¬ 
day  by  the  most  profound  theologian  or  bril¬ 
liant  orator  did  such  execution  as  that  Metho¬ 
dist’s  plain  persistent  exhortation.  It  con¬ 
verted  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  century. 

People  come  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  after 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  week — some  of  them 
with  heart  troubles  and  others  saddened  by  dis¬ 
appointments;  others  sorely  tempted,  or  con¬ 
science-smitten  ;  others  longing  for  a  word  of 
comfort.  Having  made  a  sad  failure  in  their 
own  attempts,  some  of  them  want  a  power  out 
of  themselves  to  lift  them  to  a  better  life. 
Feeling  the  prick  of  sin  through  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  they  desire  to  be  delivered  from  be¬ 
setting  sins.  More  than  one  brings  an  aching 
heart,  and  longs  for  a  comforter.  If  all  these 
^  people  could  make  their  desires  known  they 
would  cry  out  “we  would  see  Jesus!”  Oh,  my 
beloved  brethren,  is  not  the  chief  demand  upon 
our  ministry  that  first,  last,  and  all  the  time 
we  should  be  holding  forth  Jesus  the  sin-bearer, 
Jesus  the  pardoner,  Jesus  the  life-giver,  Jesus 
the  sympathizer  and  consoler,  Jesus  the  inter¬ 
cessor,  and  the  centre  smd  glory  of  the  Gospel 
of  salvation?  If  we  f^il  in  making  our  congre¬ 
gations  see  HIM,  then  the  most  eloquent  or  eru¬ 
dite  ministry  is  a  pious  sham. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  reason  for  the  pau¬ 
city  of  conversions  in  many  communities.  It 


is  that  men  of  the  world  see  too  little  of  Ohrist 
in  the  daily  lives  of  many  who  claim  to  be  his 
representatives.  There  is  no  argument  for 
Ohristianity  equal  to  that  which  is  presented 
by  a  pure,  honest  and  noble  life,  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  Ohrist  Jesus ;  and  nothing  repels  the 
unconverted  like  the  daily  contact  with  those 
who  profess  Christianity  and  make  it  odious. 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  once  said,  “We  preach  too 
mnoh  and  live  Ohrist  too  little.”  There  are 
those  who  go  home  from  ohnroh  saying  ‘  ‘  what 
a  capital  sermon!”  and  then  preach  right 
against  it  by  their  sad  inconsistencies  of  con¬ 
duct.  They  devour  sermons,  but  with  no 
growth  in  consistent  godly  liivng. 

We  emphasize  that  word  living.  Is  it  church 
going  or  Sunday-school  teaching  or  praying,  or 
even  special  acts  of  Christian  service  that  are 
the  main  duties  of  Christ’s  followers?  No. 
All  these  good  things  ought  to  be  done ;  but 
the  weightier  and  more  vital  thing  is  to  copy 
Ohrist  Jesus  with  some  impressiveness  before 
a  sharp-eyed  world.  An  eloquent  sermon  may 
set  forth  how  to  live ;  but  a  true,  faithful,  holy 
life  is  the  actual  achievement.  No  words  that 
Paul  ever  sent  to  Rome  or  Corinth  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  world  like  the  “living  epistle”  in 
which  he  copied  his  divine  Master.  Dr.  Bnsh- 
nell  was  right.  There  is  vastly  more  good 
preaching  than  practising.  Our  crucified  Lord 
demands  more  of  ns  than  a  single  act  of  formal 
confession  of  him ;  he  demands  obedience  to  his 
commandments;  he  demands  “much  fruit”  to 
prove  that  we  belong  to  his  vine ;  he  demands 
fearless  fidelity  to  conscience ;  he  demands  a 
discipleship  so  distinct  and  clear-cut  and  con¬ 
sistent  that  when  men  see  ns,  they  may  in  us 
see  Jesus. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  George  L.  Richmond  of  East 
Orange  has  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Boonton. 

The  Rev.  George  R.  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  pastor-at-large  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Bloomington  without  salary. 

President  Hall  of  Union  Seminary,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  May  7,  delivered  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Robinson  Rhetorical  Society 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  30,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bryant,  recently  of  Detroit,  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bay  City. 

The  installation  of  the  Rev.  William  A.  Hal- 
lock  as  pastor  of  Emmanuel  Presbyteriau 
Church,  Rochester,  took  place  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  23.  The  Rev.  George  D.  Miller, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
preached  the  sermon. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbnry  is  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  this  week,  having  gone  to  deliver  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  last  Sunday  at  Washing¬ 
ton  College,  and  also  to  give  a  lecture  and  a 
Commencement  address.  Next  Sunday  he  will 
be  at  Asheville,  where  he  will  doubtless  add 
still  other  good  service  to  the  long  record  of 
his  busy  and  useful  life. 

“Forward”  appears  to  be  the  motto  in  the 
venerable  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  of  which  our  valued  contributor, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter,  is  pastor.  At  the 
recent  annual  meeting,  the  trustees  were  em¬ 
powered  to  erect  a  chapel  on  the  grounds  east 
of  the  parsonage  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  |3,(XX). 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a  demand 
in  the  congregation  for  a  place  of  worship  more 
centrally  situated  than  the  old  chdreh  on  the 
hill,  much  as  it  is  loved  by  the  congregation. 
Architect  Keith  has  drawn  plans  for  a  structure 
of  wood,  30  by  50,  which  may  be  adopted. 


llayd.  IMl 


THE  EVANGELIST 


W.  R.  Harshaw,  D.D. 


PesBimism  is  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  One  can  become  a  pes¬ 
simist  only  when  he  looses  his  grip  on  God, 
and  forgets  his  assurances  concerning  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  nltimate  triumph  of  the  kingdom. 
But  while  optimism  is  always  ^  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  who  is  in  right  spiritual  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  not  wisdom  to  allow  his  optimism 
to  cloud  the  mind  and  blind  tbe  eye  to  facts. 
It  is  always  the  highest  wisdom  to  face  facts, 
however  unwelcome,  fairly  and  squarely,  in 
the  hope  that  investigation  may  open  the  way 
for  the  righting  of  that  which  may  be  dis¬ 
couraging. 

The  study  of  the  present  relation  of  the  vast 
majority  of  young  men  to  the  church  certainly 
furnishes  food  for  serious  thought  and  cause 
for  real  alarm.  There  are  some  things  that 
encourage,  but  much  that  produces  the  opposite 
spirit.  So  far  as  the  relation  of  young  men  to 
the  church  is  concerned,  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  general  classes.  First,  there  is  a 
small  percentage  who  are  actual,  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  Step  into  the  Endeavor 
meeting  of  the  average  church  and  yon  will 
find,  perhaps,  20  per  cent,  of  the  attendants  and 
participants  are  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  thirty.  Get  into  touch  with 
the  active  life  of  the  church  and  yon  will  find 
comparatively  few  young  men  actively  in  the 
work.  There  are  occasional  exceptions  to  the 
condition  I  am  trying  to  state,  but  this  will 
represent  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  the 
general  condition.  Second,  there  is  a  some¬ 
what  larger  number  of  young  men  who  attend 
church  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  regu¬ 
larity.  How  large  this  class  may  be,  1  have 
no  means  of  estimating  with  any  degree  of  ex. 
actness,  and  so  I  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  of 
my  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate  from  his 
personal  experience.  Third,  those  who  are 
habitually  absent  from  the  house  of  God,  and 
apparently  have  no  interest  in  religions  things. 
And  every  one  conversant  with  the  facts  is 
forced  to  admit  that  this  class  is  by  very  far 
the^largest  in  the  average  community.  And 
these  yonng  men  come  not  alone  from  irreli- 
gions  homes,  but  very  many  of  them  come  from 
the  homes  of  the  church,  out  from  under  the 
influence  of  parents  who  at  least  sustain  a 
nominsd  relation  to  the  church,  and  claim  the 
right  to  call  themselves  “  Ohristians.  ” 

Here,  then,  is  the  sad  condition  that  faces 
us  as^we^look  honestly  at  the  facts,  that  in 
some  way  .the  church  has  lost  her  grip  upon 
the  vast  majority  of, the  young  manhood  of  all 
our  communities.  The  extreme  perilousness 
of  such  a  condition  is  apparent.  Apart  from 
the  personal  peril  of  those  who  are  separated 
from  the  church  and  the  Ohrist  she  represents, 
the  peril  to  the  social  and  civic  life  is  extreme. 
If  our  institutions  are  only  safe  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  they  are  committed  to  men  whose 
minds  and  hearts  have  been  touched  by  the 
power  of  Ohrist  and  whose  lives  are  controlled 
by  Christian  principle,  then  what  of  the  future 
when  BO  many  of  those  who  stand  upon  the 
*  threshold  of  life’s  responsibilities  and  activities 
are  entirely  without  the  saving,  sanctifying  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Gospel?  Again,  I  say,  without 
being  pessimistic,  or  doubtful  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christ,  there  is  certainly  enough 
in  this  statement  of  the  actual  conditions,  to 
make  thoughtful,  Christian  men  pause  and 
consider  and  plan  and  act. 

As  to  the  causes  that  have  produced  such  a 
condition,  they  are  so  various  that  you  cannot 
lay  the  finger  on  any  one  of  them  and  say, 


’’Here  is  the  cause.”  Perhaps  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  evil  to  the  eyes  of  young  men  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  devil  grows  more 
shrewd  with  each  succeeding  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  learns  how  to  present  sin  in  still 
more  attractive  form.  One  might  almost  be 
led  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  conceals 
the  real  and  presses  tbe  seeming  to  the  front, 
were  it  not  for  the  destructive  effects.  The 
gloss  has  become  so  thick  in  these  days  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  experienced  man 
to  draw  the  line  between  sin  and  that  which  is 
not  sin,  and  if  this  be  true,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  inexperience  of  youth  causes  him  to 
fall  an  easy  victim?  The  gloss  appears  to  be 
gold,  and  led  astray  by  appearance,  the  young 
man  seizes  it  and  time  reveals  to  him  his  mis¬ 
take.  The  materialism  of  the  commercial 
world,  the  low  standard  of  morals  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  world,  the  low  moral  tone  in  the  social 
world,  to  all  of  which  older  men  quietly  sub¬ 
mit,  lead  the  young  man  to  the  assumption 
that  it  is  well,  and  his  ruin  is  now  only  a 
question  of  time.  Then,  too,  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  in  which  temptation  comes, 
and  the  persistence  with  which  evil  is  pressed 
upon  his  attention,  these  two  things  will  par¬ 
tially  account  for  the  present  condition. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  character  and  life  of 
professedly  Christian  parents  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  Talking  once  with  a  young 
man  and  urging  upon  him  the  claims  of  Christ, 
he  turned  on  me  with  the  bitter  reply,  “If  my 
father  is  a  Christian  I  want  none  ofit.  ”  His 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  church,  a  good  man 
in  many  ways,  but  a  man  who  had  failed  to 
breathe  in  the  sweet,  gentle,  tender  spirit  of 
the  Christ,  and  the  home  life  was  harsh  and 
hard  and  arbitrary.  Out  of  that  home  went 
six  sons,  not  one  of  whom  could  be  persuaded 
to  receive  Christ.  May  it  not  be  that  parental 
failure  to  live  the  Christ  life  within  the  home 
has  had  something  to  do  with  turning  away  the 
hearts  of  many  young  men  from  the  Church? 

In  addition  to  all  this,  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
church  herself  must  bear,  in  part,  the  blame 
for  the  conditions  which  prevail  to-day.  She 
has  sown  the  seed  and  from  it  has  sprung  a 
harvest  that  now  plagues  her  most  sorely.  The 
church  has  failed  to  recognize  the  special  need 
of  young  men.  She  has  failed  to  realize  the 
peculiarly  subtile  and  strong  temptations  to 
which  young  men  are  continually  subjected, 
she  has  failed  to  provide  an  environment  that 
would  have  shielded  them  from  the  temptation, 
or  strengthened  them  in  the  midst  of  it.  A 
little  over  half  a  century  ago  George  Williams, 
led  of  God,  organized  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  No  one  can  value  more 
highly  than  I  do  this  splendid  organization 
that  now  covers  the  world  with  its  branches, 
and  no  one  can  possibly  place  a  higher  value 
on  the  broad  and  effective  work  which  she  is 
carrying  on  on  behalf  of  all  classes  and  all  races. 
But  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  church  in 
her  relation  to  this  difficult  problem  as  a  result 
of  the  existence  of  the  Association?  That  which 
ought  to  have  quickened  and  strengthened  her 
in  the  work  has  made  her  a  laggard.  From 
the  time  the  Association  became  a  fact,  the 
church  has  seemed  to  throw,  the  responsibility 
for  this  part  of  the  work  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Association.  She  has  seemed  to  say,  seems 
to  say  even  to-day,  “The  Association  is  doing 
this  special  work  on  behalf  of  young  men,  and 
hence  I  need  do  nothing.”  Indeed,  there  is  a 
disposition  in  some  church  circles  to  attempt 
to  hold  the  Association  responsible  for  these 


conditions.  How  absurd  I  The  church  has 
failed  in  her  duty  toward  young  men,  and  she 
can  throw  the  responsibility  for  that  failure 
upon  none  other. 

Now,  if  the  condition  of  things  be  such 
as  I  have  described  it,  if  the  church  in  the 
average  community  has  but  little  hold  upon 
the  young  men,  and  I  think  no  one  will  care 
to  take  the  position  that  I  have  overdrawn  the 
picture,  or  exaggerated  the  condition,  however 
they  may  be  disposed  to  differ  as  to  the  causes 
that  lie  behind  it  all,  what  can  be  done  about 
it?  Must  we  still  drift  on?  Shall  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  young  men  and  the  church  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  wider?  In  response  to  the  anx¬ 
ious  inquiry  that  raises  in  many  quarters  to¬ 
day,  this  may  safely  be  said :  that  the  church 
must  DO  soMETHiNQ.  I  mean  now  to  say  that 
she  must  do  something  directly,  and  not  simply 
continue  to  work  through  the  Association  as 
she  has  done  hitherto.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  been  allowed  to 
struggle  on  alone  under  this  burden  of  mighty 
obligation.  An  Association  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  five  hundred  young  men  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  young  men  in  the  community,  and  she 
has  been  able  to  do  little  but  wring  her 
hands  in  helplessness  at  her  inability  to  meet 
the  vast  multitude  and  provide  for  all  their 
needs. 

The  church  must  step  in  and  assume  her 
share  of  the  ^burden.  She  most  be  aroused 
to  see  the  need,  to  realize  it ;  she  must  be 
quickened  to  bestir  herself,  to  pray,  to  think, 
to  plan,  to  agonize,  and  do  in  order  that  the 
young  men  may  be  reached  and  redeemed,  and 
all  this  mass  of  strong,  virile  young  manhood 
be  brought  into  the  life  of  the  church,  and 
consecrated  to  the  uplift  of  humanity.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  than  this  and  nothing  less  than  this 
will  meet  the  demand.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  church  must  do  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  insisting  upon  it  that  the  church 
must  do  a  work  which  she  can  delegate  to  no 
other  organization,  her  own  specific  work  on 
behalf  of  this  special  class.  Until  pastors  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  this  burden  upon  their  own  hearts 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people,  until  the  people 
begin  to  respond  to  the  necessities  incident  'to 
the  burden,  but  little  that  is  really  effective 
can  be  accomplished. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  a  few 
plain,  practical  ways  of  meeting  the  conditions 
with  which  all  are  conversant. 

First,  pastors  must  keep  themselves  alive 
and  in  touch  with  young  men.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  years,  but  of  condition.  It  is  as 
possible  for  the  man  of  sixty  years  to  keep 
himself  young  in  spirit  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
temptations  and  feelings  and  needs  of  young 
men,  as  it  is  for  the  man  of  thirty.  That  pastor 
who  would  bind  young  men  to  himself  and  to 
Jesus  Ohrist  can  only  do  so  in  proportion  as 
he  can  make  them  feel  that  he  loves  them  and 
sympathizes  with  them,  only  by  entering  into 
their  very  lives.  My  experience  as  a  pastor 
has  been  neither  very  long,  nor  wide,  but  it 
has  been  long  enough  to  convince  me  that  it  is 
easily  possible  for  the  pastor  to  grapple  young 
men  to  himself  with  hooks  of  steel,  and  so  to 
lift  them  into  a  larger  manhood  through  Jesus 
Christ,  but  all  of  this  becomes  a  possibility 
only  as  he  shall  keep  himself  in  close  and  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  them  in  their  daily  lives. 

Second,  the  effective  force  that  can  be  utilized 
to  splendid  advantage  in  reaching  young  men 
is  the  young  men  who  already  belong  to  Ohrist. 
In  all  of  our  churches  are  these  choice  young 
men,  intelligent,  earnest,  consecrated,  ready 
for  any  good  work.  Tbe  splendid  work  of  the 
Association  is  based  upon  this  principle,  that  a 
Christian  young  man  is  the  most  efficient 
agent  in  reaching  the  young  man  who  is  not  a 
Christian.  Now  this  nnolens  can  be  moulded 
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into  living  agencies  tbrongh  which  the  chnrch 
can  do  much  to  solve  this  problem.  Get  yonr 
Ohristian  yonng  men  together,  talk  with  them, 
inspire  them,  direct  them,  open  np  avenues  to 
them,  and  work  throagb  them.  So  marvelous 
results  may  be  accomplished. 

Third,  the  church  can  do  much  toward  the 
desired  end  by  recognizing  the  need  of  young 
men  and  adapting  her  work  to  meet  the  need. 
Institutional  work  in  most  of  our  communities 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  it.  But,  in  a  limited  way,  certain 
very  practical  things  may  be  done.  Young 
men  demand  comradeship.  They  will  find  it, 
good  or  bad.  Necessarily  the  home  is  limited 
in  size.  Let  the  chnrch  provide  a  room  con¬ 
secrated  to  comradeship.  Not  a  room  in  attic 
or  cellar,  but  a  room  well  furnished,  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  as  well  cared  for  as  the  average 
saloon.  Let  the  room  be  kept  open  every 
night.  Let  it  be  the  gathering  place  for  young 
men.  If  the  church  be  wealthy  enough,  em> 
ploy  some  talented  young  man  who  shall  give 
himself  to  this  work.  Provide  for  amusement 
and  supply  the  intellectual  want  by  a  selected 
library.  If  the  chnrch  be  too  poor  to  employ 
a  man,  seek  out  volunteer  workers,  selected 
from  among  the  most  judicious  Christian  young 
men.  Some  churches  have  tried  this  plan  with 
success.  Multiply  the  number  and  successes 
will  multiply. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  distinctively  relig¬ 
ious  work  on  behalf  of  boys  and  young  men. 
That  is  sufficient  for  an  article  by  itself.  I 
have  striven  to  put  plainly  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  condition,  and  suggest  some 
practical  methods  for  meeting  the  condition. 
By  all  means,  let  the  church  awake  and  do 
something  toward  bringing  in  this  inflow  of 
young  manhood,  whose  enthusiasm  and  energy 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  lagging  energies  of  the 
church  militant. 


PRESBYTERIES  AMI  STUDENTS. 

Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  Straus 

This  season  of  Seminary  closings  and  Pres- 
byterial  examinations  calls  to  mind  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  of  1895  regarding  Presbyteries 
and  students.  At  the  time,  this  action  was 
widely  noticed  and  commented  upon,  but  later 
actions  on  the  same  subject  have  received  less 
notice  and  the  exact  situation  needs  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood.  Hence  a  brief  review  of  the 
facts  may  be  useful. 

The  action  of  1895  was  a  reply  to  the  New 
York  Presbytery’s  overture  asking  instruction 
“in  relation  to  its  duty  towards  students  apply¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  under  its  care,  who  are  pur¬ 
suing  or  purpose  to  puisne  their  studies  in 
Theological  Seminaries,  respecting  whose 
teaching  the  General  Assembly  disavows  re¬ 
sponsibility. ’’  The  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that  “the  Presbytery  of  New  York  be  in- 
strnoted  and  enjoined  not  to  receive  under  its 
care  for  licensure  students  who  are  pursuing  cr 
purpose  to  pursue  their  studies  in  Theological 
Seminaries,  respecting  whose  teaching  the 
General  Assembly  disavows  responsibility.”! 
Several  questions  were  awakened  by  this  ac¬ 
tion.  ^ 

First.  What  Seminaries  were  meant?  It 
might  apply  to  all  except  Presbyterian  institu¬ 
tions  officially  recognized  and  approved  by  the 
Assembly,  hence  to  Yale,  Andover,  Hartford, 
etc.  Or  it  might  mean  only  such  institutions 
as  the  Assembly  should  specify  in  terms  of  dis¬ 
avowal.  The  answer  to  this  question  was  to 
be  reached  by  tracing  the  language  used.  In 
1893,  the  Assembly  had  said:  “The  Assembly 
disavows  all  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
Union  Seminary.  This  declaration  has  been 
printed  in  every  subsequent  issue  of  the  annual 
Minutes.  One  does  not  need  to  be  an  advanced 

1.  Minutes  1886  p.  77.  3.  Minutes  1803  p.  161. 


higher  critic  to  recognize  it  as  the  source  of 
the  wording  of  the  New  York  overture  and  the 
Assembly’s  reply.  Overture  and  reply  meant 
Union  Seminary  and  such  others,  if  any,  as 
should  be  similarly  specified  The  only  ac' 
tual  application  is  to  Union. 

Second.  What  was  meant  by  the  phrase  “to 
receive  under  its  care  for  licensure?”  No  such 
procedure  is  known  to  Presbyteries  They  re¬ 
ceive  yonng  men  under  their  care  as  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  they  examine  them  for 
licensure,  bnt  they  do  not  receive  them  under 
Ihtir  care,  /or  licensure.  The  Assembly  added 
the  words  “for  licensnre”  to  the  language  of 
the  overture  and  produced  an  unintelligible  re 
suit.  Hence,  in  1896,  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  asked  an  explanation  and  tbe  Assembly  re¬ 
plied:  “The  action  of  the  Assembly  did  not 
relate  to  the  licensing  of  candidates,  bnt  to  the 
reception  of  students  asking  to  be  taken  under 
care.”  This  is  explicit,  bnt  it  ignores  tbe 
words  “for  licensnre, ”  in  the  action  of  the 
year  before,  and  makes  them  utterly  meaning 
less.  This  is  a  fact  that  has  not  received  the 
notice  it  deserves.  As  the  case  stands,  by  the 
Assembly’s  own  interpretation,  the  Presbytery 
was  not  instructed  agaihst  examining  and 
licensing  Union  students,  but  only  against  re¬ 
ceiving  them  under  its  care.  Hence  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  as  free  as  ever  to  license  a  Union  stu- 
,dent  while  still  pursuing  his  studies,  whether 
in  his  middle  or  his  senior  year.  The  right  to 
license  involves  the  right  to  all  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  steps.  If  this  fact  is  duly  recognized. 
Presbyteries  will  never  be  disturbed  ny  the 
question  of  their  rightful  course  respecting 
candidates  from  Union. 

Third.  What  binding  power  has  the  action? 
It  has  not  the  force  of  a  constitutional  rule, 
for  it  has  not  been  voted  on  by  tbe  Presbyteries. 
It  is  not  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  for  it  is  not  a  decision  in  a  judi¬ 
cial  case.  Bnt  it  nses  the  words  “instruct” 
and  “enjoin.  ”  The  Presbytery  bad  asked  in¬ 
struction.  The  Assembly  instructed  and  en¬ 
joined  it.  “Enjoin”  implies  an  order  from  a 
conrt.  Can  an  Assembly  enjoin  a  Presbytery 
in  general  terms?  Can  one  organic  body  ever 
enjoin  another  organic  body?  Here,  too,  1896 
relieves  tbe  situation.  The  Assembly  of  that 
year  says:  “We  also  express  onr  understanding 
of  the  words  “instruct”  and  “enjoin”  in  last 
year's  action  to  be  that  they  are  simply  an  em¬ 
phatic  repetition  in  the  expression  of  its  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  touch¬ 
ing  the  specific  question  overtured.  Em¬ 
phatic  repetition  is  good.  1896  says  1895  sounded 
worse  than  it  meant.  The  intent  of  tbe  action, 
then,  was  instruction  with  emphasis.  Hence 
the  force  is  not  mandatory  bnt  edncational  Ic 
has  binding  power  only  so  far  as  it  informs 
correctly  on  the  subject  of  Presbyterial  duty 
under  the  constitution.  It  is  in  no  sense  new 
law. 

Fourth.  Has  the  Assembly  any  power  to  di¬ 
rect  Presbyteries  on  the  subject  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry?  Tbe  Assembly  of  1896  recog 
nized  that  confusion  and  serious  differences  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  relations  of  Assembly 
and  Presbytery  on  this  point,  and  appointed  a 
committee  “to  prepare  a  constitutional  rule  o^ 
such  other  action  as  may  seem  best  to  them, 
regulative  of  the  power  of  tbe  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  of  the  Presbyteries  to  superintend  tbe 
education  and  care  of  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  This  Committee  reported  to  the  next 
Assembly  that  no  necessity  existed  sufficient  to 
demand  such  an  addition  to  the  Constitution, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Constitution  as 
it  is,  and  affirming  the  deliverance  of  1806  as 
to  Presbyterial  inspection  of  tbe  education  of 
students  receiving  aid.& 

3.  “  1996  p.  161.  4.  Minutes  1896  p.  163. 
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Thus  the  matter  rests.  The  action  of  1895 
is  only  emphatic  instruction,  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  has  decided  to  taKe'  no  steps  towards  in¬ 
corporating  anything  of  tbe  sort  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  What  remains?  Simply  this,  that 
now  as  from  the  beginning,  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  education  of  candidates  rests  with 
the  Presbyteries.  Candidates  are  expected  to 
study  under  an  “approved  divine.  ”  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  remains  the  judge  as  to  what  divines 
are  approved. 

One  question  remains  unanswered.  Had  the 
Assembly  of  1893  a  right  to  disavow  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  teaching  of  Union  Seminary? 
The  majority  of  professors  in  that  institution 
were  then  and  are  now  ministers  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  For  their 
teaching  the  Assembly  is  responsible  unless  it 
is  prepared  to  surrender  its  powers  as  the  su 
preme  judicatory  of  the  Chnrch.  Judged  in 
tbe  light  of  the  Book,  with  its  definitions  of 
the  powers  of  the  several  juicatories,  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  disavow'al  of  responsibility  is  invalid, 
except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  those  members  of 
the  Union  Faculty  who  are  no  longer  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  For  ' 
the  rest,  it  cannot  abdicate  its  constitutional 
powders  by  a  simple  resolution. 

But  in  that  case,  the  whole  action  of  1895 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  light  of  tbe  law 
and  tbe  facts.  Presbyteries  may  ignore  it  alto¬ 
gether. 

A  STUDY  IN  PRATER. 

George  Shipman  Payson. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  at  the  grave  of  Laza¬ 
rus  show  ns  that  be  himself  knew  what  is  meant 
by  his  saying,  “Whatsoever  things  ye  desire 
when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them  and 
ye  shall  have  them.”  Evidently  he  bad  pray¬ 
ed  for  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  bad 
prayed  to  such  purpose  that  he  was  assured, 
before  even  he  uttered  tbe  word  of  command, 
that  the  dead  man  should  hear  bis  words  and 
live  “I  thank  thee.  Father,  that  thou  hast 
beard  me ;  and  I  knew  that  thou  bearest  me 
always,  but  because  of  the  people  that  stand  by 
1  said  it,  that  they  may  believe.” 

When  Christ  uttered  that  prayer  we  are  not 
informed.  It  was  sometime  during  tbe  interval 
between  his  reception  of  the  news  that  Lazarus 
was  dead  and  his  return  to  Bethany.  But,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  tbe  narrative,  his 
resolution  was  formed  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  received  the  news;  for  even  then  Le 
announced,  “This  sickness  is  not  unto  death, 
bnt  for  the  glory  of  God.  ”  He  then  resolved  to 
pray  for  this  result ;  and  he  was  so  confident . 
that  bis  prayer  would  influence  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  tbe  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
would  be  the  assured  result,  that  he  foretold  it 
then  and  there,  in  effect,  if  not  in  explicit  words. 

The  resolution  and  tbe  prayer  involved  self- 
denial,  personal  peril,  unselfish  interest  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  others,  and  above  all,  the 
aim  at  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  no  slight 
self-denial,  one  may  think,  for  Jesus  to  remain 
there  two  days  after  he  heard  of  the  sorrow 
of  bis  dearest  friends;  how  he  longed  to  con¬ 
sole  them  only  those  who  are  like  him  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  for  others  can  clearly  see; 
but  because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  them,  and  for  others  like  them  who 
might  suffer  afterwards,  he  denied  the  native 
impulses  of  his  heart  —the  kindest  and  truest 
and  most  loving  impulses  of  a  deeply  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature. 

Then,  too,  he  knew  as  well  as  his  disciples 
that  it  was  perilous  for  him  to  return  to  Judea; 
he  knew  it  when  the  resolution  was  first  formed 
as  well  as  afterwards;  but  he  despised  the 
'danger,  as  he  afterwards  despised  even  the 
shame  and  ignominy  of  tbe  cross,  that  he  might 
show  God’s  love  for  men.  Prayer  based  on 
such  motives  is  certain  to  prevail. 

“I  am  glad  for  yonr  sakes  that  I  was  not 
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there,  to  the  intent  that  ye  might  believe,  ’  ’ 
clearly  indicates  the  nnselOshness  which  un¬ 
derlay  his  purpose  to  deny  himself  and  to  en- 
connter  ths  peril.  And  this  unselfishness  is 
equally  clear  when  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre 
he  declares,  *‘I  knew  that  thou  hearst  me  al¬ 
ways,  but  because  of  the  multitude  I  said  it, 
that  they  may  believe.  ’  ’  Faith  in  the  existence 
and  goodness  and  sympathy  of  God  is  of  such 
value  that  Jesus  would  encounter  any  peril  to 
place  it  in  men’s  hearts.  His  resolution  to 
pray  for  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the 
prayers  for  this  end  which  he  offered,  were  all 
unselfish  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  aims. 
And  such  a  spirit  cannot  prejudice  the  prayer 
of  faith.  Unselfish  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  others  is  one  of  the  couditions  of 
prevailing  prayer ;  certainly  it  was  one  of  the 
elements  in  this  prayer  of  our  Lord. 

And  then,  above  all  things,  he  aimed  at  the 
glory  of  God  in  his  resolution  and  in  his  prayer. 
It  was  for  the  glory  of  God  that  he  should 
secure  such  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  world 
that  death  is  but  sleep,  as  was  afforded  by  the 
issue  to  his  prayer.  In  no  other  way  could  it 
be  possible  so  clearly  and  so  unmistakably  to 
make  known  this  inspiring  and  cheering  and 
comforting  truth.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  an  object  lesson  for  all  ages  succeeding  his, 
and  he  seized  upon  it  eagerly — unselfishly, 
with  real  self-denial,  and  at  peril  to  himself, 
but  eagerly.  His  resolution  was  instantly 
made  when  he  heard  the  sad  news  of  bis  friend’s 
death.  Immediately  he  said,  “This  is  not  unto 
death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God;”  for  he  was 
resolved  at  all  peril  to  himself  and  at  any  cost 
of  self-sacrifice  to  pray  to  God  that  he  might 
work  this  miracle;  and  he  “knew”  that  the 
Father  “beard  him  always.’’  Then,  too,  it 
would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  that  the  faith 
of  Mary  and  Martha  should  be  disciplined  and 
deepened  and  perfected  as  it  was  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  those  dark  days  of  sorrow  by  their 
message  to  him,  and  his  delay  through  love 
for  them ;  would  it  not  be  also  for  the  glory  of 
God  that  all  subsequent  generations  of  be¬ 
lievers  should  learn  through  them  that  “God’s 
delays  are  never  God’s  denials.” 

And  then,  still  again,  it  would  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  that  Jesus  should  be  “troubled 
in  spirit”  at  the  house  of  mourning.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  in  deepest, and  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  disciples  be  said  to  them,  ‘.‘Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled;”  but  here  he  en¬ 
dured  gladly  what  he  would  willingly  save  us 
from  enduring,  were  it  possible.  The  “trou¬ 
ble,”  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  Greek 
word  used,  is  the  very  same  in  nature ;  and  in 
the  Saviour’s  eagerness  to  make  known  to  us 
the  true  and  tender  sympathy  of  God  for  all 
his  afflicted  ones  he  resolved  to  pray,  and  prayed, 
that  he  might  be  led  through  just  such  experi¬ 
ences  as  this  clear  narrative  portrays.  For 
while  he  carries  our  sorrows  and  bears  our 
griefs,  he  helps  to  deepen  and  intensify  the 
faith  which  breathes  through  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  words  concerning  God,  “In  all  their 
affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them ;  in  bis  love  and  in  his 
pity  he  redeemed  them.  ’  ’ 

With  such  motives  as  these  prevailing,  and 
controlling  all  one’s  aims  in  prayer,  any  soul 
may  be  sure  that  God  “heareth  always.”  In 
self-denial,  at  personal  peril,  with  unselfish 
interest  in  others,  and  aiming  supremely  at 
the  glory  of  God,  “ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will 
and  it  shall  be  done  unto  yon.”  So  Christ 
says;  and  he  is  the  supreme  authority  in  spirit¬ 
ual  things.  There  is  no  other,  indeed. 

If  in  the  concert  of  prayer  to  which  the 
Twentieth  Centnry  National  Revival  Move¬ 
ment  now  invites  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
these  motives  and  aims  are  cherished,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. '  The  Holy 
Spirit  will  be  given  to  them  that  ask. 


IS  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  OP  TO-DAY 
LACKING  IN  CONFIRMATORY  SIGNS? 

Rev.  Charles  Townsend. 

We  know  from  the  Scriptural  record  that  the 
evangelical  efforts  of  the  early  disciples  were 
accompanied  by  singular  signs  of  a  confirma¬ 
tory  nature.  The  disciples  ‘  ‘  went  forth  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  vaorking  with 
them  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  follow 
ing”  (Mark  xvi.  20). 

The  same  record  informs  ns  what  these  signs 
were ;  the  casting  out  of  devils,  speaking  in 
new  and  strange  tongues,  serpents  taken  up 
without  damage  to  the  handler,  deadly  things 
swallowed  without  harm,  and  sick  folk  healed 
at  once  by  the  touch  and  prayer  and  word  of 
these  early  representatives  of  the  truth  as  found 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  aUo  informed  that  these  phenomena 
of  wonder  were  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  spoken  message,  and  likewise  that  these 
phenomena  were  enacted  by  simple  reason  of 
the  fact  that  “The  Lord  was  working  with 
them.  ” 

The  disciples  themselves  understood,  and 
wanted  the  world  to  understand,  that  these 
strange  things  were  proofs  that  the  Lord  was 
with  them — with  them  though  unseen  and 
though  ascended  far  above  principalities  and 
powers. 

There  are  thousands  and  millions  of  men  and 
women  to-day  who  earnestly  believe  the  ethi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  truths  taught  by  these  early 
disciples,  aud  who  are  endeavoring  to  square 
their  lives  by  these  same  truths.  But  these 
moderns  can  enact  not  a  single  one  of  those 
early  miracles. 

In  that  lack  of  ability,  in  that  absence  of 
power  to  heal  the  sick,  to  speak  new  tongues, 
to  drink  poison,  etc.  have  such  people  the  right 
to  affirm  that  the  ‘'Lord  is  working  with  them”? 

A  modern  sect  of  would-be  healers,  with 
finely  equipped  houses  of  meeting  in  many  of 
our  large  cities,  deny  us  that  privilege. 

Privately,  'if  not  publicly,  Christian  Scien¬ 
tists  affirm  that  the  old-fashioned  Christians 
of  to-day  have  no  right  to  assume  that  Christ 
is  working  with  them  unless,  like  the  disciples 
of  old,  they  can  produce  the  wonders  of  heal¬ 
ing,  etc.  We  must  be  immune  to  poisons  and 
bacilli,  heal  the  sick,  and  in  time,  raise  the 
dead,  or  else  we  cannot  rightly  claim  a  co- 
working  Christ. 

And  these  little  bands  of  modern  enthusiasts 
are  making  these  very  claims  for  themselves, 
with  no  degree  of  hesitation,  and  not  a  little 
indication  of  pride. 

And  when  “Christian Science’*  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  in  this  way  to  the  historic  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  demanding  of  ns  a  sign  and  a 
proof  that  the  Lord  is  working  with  ns,  it  is 
perfectly  justified  in  so  doing. 

Nay,  more,  it  would  be  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  us  to  produce  our  miracles,  our  healings, 
our  poison-proof  bodies  unless  we  had  better 
proof  to  offer  than  these  mere  elementals. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Jesus  Christ 
himself  invariably  made  his  acts  of  power  sec¬ 
ondary  to  his  words  of  grace.  No  miracle  was 
ever  for  its  own  sake,  or  was  ever  enacted  for 
its  own  show.  The  healed  body  was  always 
the  mere  introduction  to  the  quickened  heart 
and  soul  and  life.  To  be  healed  of  impotence 
was  but  the  step  to  a  higher  platform  whereon 
the  Master  could  say :  ‘  ‘  Go  and  sin  no  more.  ’  ’ 

Christ  always  made  it  clear  that  men  were 
saved  not  because  a  malformity  had  been  made 
straight,  but  because  a  heart  had  been  made 
right  aud  a  soul  had  been  quickened  with 
heavenly  desires.  Perhaps  few  things  would 
have  grieved  Jesus  more  than  to  have  had  all 
those  restored  people  gather  themselves  together 
once  or  twice  a  week,  talk  over  their  diseases 
and  healings,  and  call  it  ‘  ‘  going  to  church.  ’  ’ 


What  was  true  of  Christ  was  likewise  sub¬ 
sequently  true  of  the  apostles  themselves. 
Possessors  of  wonder-working  powers,  they 
used  them  as  brilliant  and  catchy  means  to¬ 
ward  a  higher  and  worthier  end ;  ladders  to 
climb  up  into  men’s  souls,  bells  to  set  old  lives 
ringing  with  new  music.  And  as  soon  as  the 
new  faith  had  obtained  a  fair  start,  the  higher 
succeeded  the  lower,  as  the  higher  has  a  way 
of  doing;  the  greater  pushed  out  the  less,  as 
the  greater  does ;  and  the  practise  of  these 
wonderful  gifts  died  out,  because  higher  and 
newer  proofs  rendered  them  unnecessary. 

Illustrate  this  evolution  by  the  life  of  Jerry 
McAuley,  a  man  of  our  own  day  and  genera¬ 
tion,  and  who  now  walks  with  God. 

Jerry  McAuley  was  a  vile,  wretched,  degraded 
man  of  the  slums,  a  jail-bird  of  many  hatch¬ 
ings,  a  consorter  with  every  sort  of  element  in 
the  “submerged  tenth.”  The  devil  worked 
with  him  from  morning  until  night,  and  from 
night  to  morning,  and  the  co-partnership  was 
agreeable  to  McAuley. 

In  due  time,  and  to  evade  particulars,  the 
power  of  God  seized  hold  of  Jerry  McAuley, 
and  he  emerged  from  his  vileness  a  saved  and 
enlightened  soul,  glorifying  God  for  light  and 
life  and  redemption.  He  became  as  humble  as 
a  little  child,  and  as  aggressive  for  Christ  as 
an  Apostle  Paul.  He  dedicated  his  whole  life 
and  his  every  dollar  to  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
opened  up  missions  of  mercy  and  help,  and  was 
the  instrument  of  many  a  salvation. 

He  never  faltered,  or  lapsed,  or  fell  away. 
He  was  sincere,  and  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  “and  his  works  do  follow 
him.  ’  ’ 

That  life  was  a  better  proof  to  the  world  and 
to  the  church  that  Jerry  McAuley  was  a  saved 
man  and  a  son  of  God,  than  any  claim  he 
might  have  made  of  having  been  healed  of  sore 
throat  or  nervous  dyspepsia.  It  was  a  better 
proof  even,  than  though  with  authenticity  he 
had  claimed  to  have  been  healed  of  actual 
malignant  and  morbid  disease. 

The  fact  that  the  Lord  is  yet  “working  with” 
his  people,  and  that  the  Church  of  the  ever 
living  Gol  has  an  immanent  Christ  -need  not 
be  proved  by  whether  one  believer  can  cure 
another  of  a  disease,  or  that  a  foreign  tongue 
can  be  unstudionsly  acquired,  or  that  a  corpse 
can  be  brought  back  to  life,  though  there  are 
those  of  eminent  piety  and  of  great  beauty  of 
life  and  character,  who  make  these  claims  and 
believe  them. 

Better  things  than  these  are  in  evidence.  The 
individual  life  purified  and  quickened;  the 
soul  of  man  made  just  and  generous,  forgiving 
and  tender;  the  ability  to  be  long-suffering 
and  kind ;  the  doing  of  a  thousand  things  be¬ 
cause  they  please  Christ ;  the  daily  cross  taken 
up  and  carried  because  i(  is  a  Christly  thing 
to  do;  the  Self  renounced  because  of  what  God 
wants  ns  to  gain  by  it ;  the  little  narrow  life 
scorned  because  of  the  greater  life  desired ;  the 
Church  itself  alert  and  prayerful  and  diligent ; 
the  great  and  vital  truths  that  Christianity 
stands  for,  maintained  with  zeal  and  persever¬ 
ance. 

We  ask  no  better  proof  that  Christ  is  work¬ 
ing  with  us,  than  these  things.  These  are 
marks  and  signs  that  are  ample  and  sufficient 
for  all  corroboratory  evidence,  and  they  are  the 
best  signs  that  the  Church  of  Christ  can  give. 

But  it  is  significant  and  worthy  of  earnest 
note,  that  the  Church  must  either  show  these 
great  signs,  or,  lacking  them,  show  the  lesser 
ones,  the  elementary  ones  of  the  miraculous, 
else  the  world  will  have  proper  ground  for 
challenging  our  being  and  our  claim. 

As  a  Church,  we  must  either  give  our  proo 
in  spiritual  diligence,  in  consecrated  and  un¬ 
selfish  life,  in  missionary  zeal,  in  a  pro¬ 
nounced  willingness  for  cross-bearing,  in  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Scriptures,  in  concern  for  th 
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Sabbath  day,  in  forgiTenesses  and  charities,  or 
else,  lacking  these  in  prononnoed  measnre,  then 
we  mutt  produce  our  miracles ;  we  mast  heal  the 
sick,  cast  oat  devils,  talk  Hindostanee  readily, 
and  abolish  fanerals. 

Every  trae  Christian  and  every  zealoas 
Ohnrch  mast  produce  ether  one  proof  or  the 
other.  Bat  if  the  Church  or  the  Christian 
can  prodace  neither  consecration  nor  the  miracle 
— if  a  man  can  neither  lead  the  willing  and 
earnest  and  devoted  life,  nor  efiFect  the  marve¬ 
lous  and  interesting  care,  then  it  is  in  order 
for  sach  to  inquire:  “Lord, whither  do  I  go  ?’’ 

SOME  PRIMARY  CUARACTERISTICS  OP 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  RELIGION. 

VII,  PRACTICAI,. 

Granville  Ross  Pike. 

The  final  test  of  machinery  is.  Will  it  work? 
The  Patent  Office  is  full  of  most  ingenioas 
ideas  embodied  in  mechanical  forms,  bat,  apart 
from  those  shelves  no  man  has  seen  them. 
They  will  not  work.  Theories  are  altimately 
subjected  to  the  same  test.  Daring  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  “Constitation 
Sieyes, ’’  wrote  many  Constitations.  None  of 
them,  however,  reached  even  the  stage  of  ex¬ 
periment.  The  same  test  is  applied  to  religion, 
Will  it  work?  will  it  apply?  will  it  effect? 
More  and  more  this  is  the  toachstone  by  which 
humanity  tries  its  various  faiths.  The  signs 
of  the  times  point  to  a  large  increase  of  the 
practical  element  in  twentieth  century  religion. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  religion  that  is 
of  God  must  be  helpful  to  men.  Religion 
indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  recognition  of 
God’s  devotion  to  man.  It  can  manifest  his 
spirit  only  by  doing  his.  work.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  of  necessity,  be  helpful,  “practical”  i.e. 

*  *  doing.  ’  ’  Its  basal  inquiry  is,  not  how  to 
change  an  individual  merely,  but  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  applying  the  principles 
of  righteousness  to  social  needs.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  modern  medicine  is  to  rally 
the  forces  of  the  human  system  and  enable  it 
to  eliminate  noxious  germs.  It  is  the  process 
of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Such  is  the 
place  of  religion  in  society. 

The  vitality  of  any  form  of  religion  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  attitude  toward  the  great  diseases 
that  are  destroying  the  life^of  humanity.  The 
hope  for  the  church  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  men  are  asking  what 
they  can  do  to  remedy  these  evil  conditions, 
here  and  now,  not  piously  consigning  them, 
in  all  their  varied  forms  and  in  all  their  in¬ 
tensity  of  demand,  to  the  future  world  for 
solution.  Christ  meant  that  heaven  should 
begin  here.  His  most  conclusive  answer  to 
John’s  doubt  concerning  his  Messiahship,  was 
that  now,  at  last,  there  were  glad  tidings  for 
the  poor.  Blessed,  'therefore,  is  that  ohnrch 
which  recognizes  that  its  Christianity  is  not 
simply  a  basket  wherein  a  few  shall  be  raised 
to  salvation,  as  Paul  was  drawn  up  over  the 
wall  of  Damascus,  but  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  a  medicamentum  for  humanity’s  present  ills. 

A  religion  that  permits  the  social  conditions 
out  of  which  grow  the  slum,  the  single-room 
dwellings,  the  tenement  leprosy,  is  not  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  a  languid  sentiment,  not  a  living 
force.  It  does  not  work,  nor  has  it  saving 
power.  In  vain  does  it  erect  its  gorgeous 
churches.  In  vain  do  its  sycophant  priests 
intone  its  stately  ritual.  Surplioed  choirs  may 
chant  its  florid  anthems.  The  fragrant  smoke 
of  its  incense  may  curl  heavenward  from  glow¬ 
ing  censers  of  gold.  It  is  a  vain  show  and  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Father  of  the 
pitiful  Nazarene.  Little  wonder  that  the  mas¬ 
ses  take  small  interest  in  a  caricature  of  relig¬ 
ion  which  gives  such  scant  heed  to,  them. 

No  more  Christly  work  was  ever  done,  within 
the  church’s  pale  or  without  it,  than  Booker 
T.  Washington’s,  in  which  he  is  raising*  the 
plantation  negro  of  the  Black  Belt  to  a  plane 


of  self-respect  where  he  ceases  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  one-roomed  cabin.  The  awakening 
of  self-respect  is  a  long  stride  toward  salvation. 
Lord  Shaftsbury’s  wide  observation  led  him  to 
sny:  “Until  the  domiciliary  conditions  of  the 
working  classes  are  Christianized  all  hope  of 
moral  or  social  improvement  is  utterly  vain.  ’  ’ 
Not  the  dwelling  only,  but  the  factory  and  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  whole  environment  of  the 
industrial  world,  needs  Christianizing.  Any 
Christianity  that  Christ  would  acknowledge 
must  do  things,  must  be  operative  and  con¬ 
structive,  creating  those  better  conditions 
wherein  all  men  snail  be  able  to  live  humanly. 

Such  a  spirit  will  beget  reverence  for  the 
rights  and  value  of  the  individual.  Already 
restoration  is  becoming  the  ^guiding  principle 
in  our  penal  system,  and  regeneration  the  aim 
of  charitable  administration.  More  and  more, 
religion  will  build  sentiment  into  institutions. 
Then  will  it  have  efficiency.  Horror  of  the 
slave-trade  did  little  for  the  slave  until  senti¬ 
ment  crystalized  into  statutes  and  sympathy 
was  enacted  into  a  law,  with  adequate  penal¬ 
ties  for  its  enforcement.  Then,  whenever  he 
touched  British  soil  or  a  British  deck,  the 
slave  became  a  freeman.  How  would  the  mul¬ 
titudes  flock  to  her  doors  as  homing  doves  to 
their  windows  were  the  church  to  become  such 
a  friend  and  refuge  and  protector  that  whoso¬ 
ever  came  within  her  confines  was  assured  of 
help  from  misfortune,  security  from  oppression, 
and  deliverance  from  wrong! 

Yet  this  would  be  nothing  but  the  Christian¬ 
ity  of  Christ.  He  bequeathed  to  us  his  con¬ 
ception  of  religion  as  not  simply  a  belief,  but 
as  a  life,  not  confessional  but  vital ;  therefore 
not  devisive,  but  uniting  all  of  this  common 
life  into  one  body — integral ;  hence  not  local  no^ 
limited,  but  common  to  all  men  of  Godly  spirit 
— universal ;  not  haughty  and  insolent  in  i  ts 
claims  of  special  gifts  and  graces,  but  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  other  views  of  God  and  duty — dif. 
erential;  not  basing  its  claim  to  allegiance 
upon  the  soundness  of  its  orthodoxy,  but  upon 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  fulfils  the  behest  of 
a  just  God  to  set  righteousness  in  the  earth — 
ethical ;  not  seclusive  nor  exclusive,  but  open, 
accessible,  helpful — /raternal ;  but  such  a  relig¬ 
ion  as  this,  broad,  generous,  manly,  Godly, 
cannot  rest  without  righting  evils,  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  weak,  mccoring  the  oppressed,  it  is 
necessarily — practical,  like  its  Master,  doing 
good.  A  religion  with  such  characteristics 
will  touch  a  constituency  as  wide  as  that  em¬ 
braced  by  the  world’s  Elder  Brother  in  his 
out-stretched  arms  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary — 
for  itself  will  again  embody  his  Spirit. 

NATIONAL  CONORESS  UF  THE  DISCIPLES 
OF  CHRIST. 

Rev.  S-  T.  Willis. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ,  feeling  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  unity  of  sentiment  among  them¬ 
selves  on  current  religious  issues,  and  not 
wishing  to  intrude  these  questions  of  opinion 
upon  the  time  and  attention  of  their  national 
annual  missionary  conventions,  decided  three 
years  ago  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  Congress, 
with  the  aforesaid  objects  in  view.  Their  first 
national  Congress  met  at  St.  Louis  in  March, 
1899,  and  had  for  its  central  theme:  Theology: 
Its  Place  and  Importance.  The  three  days’  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  giants  on  this  field  where  many  a 
warrior  had  lost  his  head,  and  some  had  lost 
their  faith,  was  strong  and  well  sustained.  In 
the  second  Congress  which  met  at  Indianapolis, 
the  piece  de  risittance  was  Higher  Criticism ; 
Its  Nature  and  Results.  Both  sides  of  this 
issue  were  discussed  by  able  men,  to  the  profit 
of  all.  The  interest  of  the  third  Congress, 
recently  held  at  Lexington,  Ky. ,  centred  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Evolution  in  Its 
Relation  to  Christian  Thought  and  Faith.  Of 
course  there  were  in  each  of  these  Congresses 
other  grave  questions  discussed  with  great 


ability,  but  these  mentioned  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  prominent  themes. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  plan  upon  which  each 
Congress  is  constructed  and  executed.  Some 
one  great  question  of  current  interest  is  selected 
and  a  single  phase  of  it  is  considered  at  each 
of  the  several  sessions  until  the  ground  for 
discussion  is  quite  well  covered.  For  instance, 
at  the  Lexington  Congress,  the  first  session 
was  devoted  to  the  question,  “Is  Scientific 
Evolution  compatible  with  the  Christian  faith  ?’  ’ 
the  second  gave  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  “The  Evolution  of  Religion,”  and 
the  third  to  “Evolution  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Redemption.  ’  ’  The  program  provided  each 
session  with  its  own  chairman,  the  reader  of 
the  chief  paper  and  two  reviewers  of  the  essay ; 
BO  that  every  session  was  distinct  in  its  per¬ 
sonnel,  yet  with  a  unity  of  plan  and  purpose. 

Some  of  the  secondary  but  important  ques- 
i^ions  considered  were:  (1)  The  Psychology  of 
Conversion,  which  was  presented  in  a  way  that 
showed  this  important  change  does  not  lie  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  law,  and  is  not  disconnected 
with  causes  which  are  subject  to  human  in¬ 
vestigation  and  control,  at  least  to  a  very  great 
extent;  (2)  The  Cause  of  Christian  Union, 
which  was  put  forth  in  its  historical  setting, 
and  concerning  which  certain  rules  were  enun¬ 
ciated  for  the  farther  proportion  of  this  im¬ 
portant  movement  among  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians;  (3)  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Club,  in  the 
Church  and  in  Education,  was  ably  presented 
by  excellent  representatives  of  these  several 
lines  of  work.  It  was  the  woman’s  session. 
(4)  City  Evangelization  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  in  one  session,  and  (6)  World¬ 
wide  Missions  that  of  another.  The  last  three 
were  presented  without  debate,  though  the 
others  were  discussed  from  widely  divergent 
view-points,  and  illuminated  by  many  side  lights 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the 
Congress  was  the  “communion  of  saints”  re¬ 
gardless  of  denominational  lines.  The  Con¬ 
gregational  believers  were  represented  by  Prof. 
W.  D.  McKenzie  of  Chicago,  than  whom  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  brighter  mind  or  a  more 
courteous  gentleman  in  that  denomination, 
with  all  its  great  and  good  men.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  who,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the 
same  communion,  but  whose  great  work  along 
the  lines  of  social  service  belongs  in  reality  to 
all  the  good  people  of  America,  was  present 
and  gave  a  fine  address  on  the  Redemption  of 
our  Cities.  Professor  Henderson  of  the  great 
Baptist  Church  represented  his  people  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  the  claims  of  Christ 
upon  us  in  world- wide  evangelization.  His 
was  a  great  speech  by  a  great  mind  and  heart. 
It  brought  the  Congress  to  a  fitting  close. 

But  the  vast  practical  value  of  the  Congress 
as  a  religious  forum  is  felt  and  appreciated  by 
all.  On  all  the  questions  brought  befor^ 
these  assemblies  there  was  supposed  to  be  grave 
differences  of  opinion  which,  if  agitated,  would 
mar  the  fellowship  and  sympathy  of  the  ones 
holding  and  advocating  them,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  hinder  the  work  of  the  Disciples  along 
educational  and  missionary  lines.  But  each 
Congress  has  minimized  these  differences  and 
magnified  those  great  truths  about  which  after 
all  there  is  substantial  agreement.  No  votes 
are  taken  in  the  Congress  on  any  question  dis¬ 
cussed,  nor  even  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  called 
for.  The  whole  matter  is  left  to  the  private 
individual  judgment  of  those  present.  Nothing 
helps  BO  effectually  to  down  a  ghost  as  the 
facing  of  the  ghost  we  imagine  we  see.  So  is 
it  with  the  ghosts  of  the  religions  and  philo¬ 
sophic  realm.  When  we  know  we  must  lay 
our  opinion  down  alongside  of  another’s, 
equally  intelligent  and  honest,  we  shall  be 
the  more  careful  and  less  dcgmatic.  So  the 
Congress  promotes  liberty,  intelligence,  sym¬ 
pathy,  fraternity  and  Christian  faith. 
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MCCARTHY’S  FOUR  GEORGES.* 

The  first  two  volames  of  these  foar  have  been 
before  the  pnblio  long  enongh  to  have  grown 
familiar,  and  to  set  the  pace  for  the  two  jnst 
published.  Whatever  infiuence  Jnstin  Hnntly 
McCarthy  may  have  had  on  these  concluding 
volumes,  it  is  not  apparent  in  the  style,  plan 
or  general  spirit  of  the  history  as  compared 
with  Jnstin  McCarthy's  previous  work. 

They  are  written  in  Mr.  McCarthy’s  brilliant 
style,  nnsoftened  by  any  considerations  of  mercy 
for  the  age  he  was  writing  of  nor  for  the  shin¬ 
ing  personages  who  figured  for  so  much  or  so 
little  in  its  galaxy  of  fame.  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
far  too  serious  a  writer  to  be  ranked  with  the 
humorists,  or  for  his  Georges  and  William  to  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  Thackeray’s 
“Georges.”  But  what  Thackeray  has  written 
in  humor,  he  has  written  in  all  sobriety.  The 
portraits  of  the  men,  the  pictures  of  the  times 
and  the  impression  of  the  age  given  by  the 
two  writers  are  very  much  the  same. 

Stopping  short  as  the  work  does  at  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  the  Victorian  reign,  and  beginning  at 
the  time  when  the  moral  force  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  spent,  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  inrush  of  profligacy,  luxury  and  feebleness 
which  brought  England  down  from  such  power 
and  glory  as  the  world  had  never  known,  tothe 
disruption  of  her  Empire  by  tbeAmerican  war. 

The  third  volume  begins  with  the  coronation 
of  George  III.,  riding  in  state  in  what  Mr. 
Meredith  called  the  "supreme  ironic  proces¬ 
sion,  ”  in  which  the  empty  King  went  first  with 
the  “whole  range  of  human  intellect  stretched 
out  and  exhausted  by  the  living  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  King, who  went  first,”  and  his  great 
minister  Chatham,  who  went  second.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  mediocrity  of  the  King  was  of 
the  type  which  can  act  only  'with  other  medi¬ 
ocrities.  •Chatham  was  the  first  victim,  and 
Chatham  gone,  the  royalty  of  England  became 
an  open  park  to  be  despoiled  by  any  rider  who 
could  score  his  way  across  it. 

Yet  the  history  is  one  whose  momentous  im¬ 
port  Americans  will  recognize  at  once,  for 
George  was  hardly  seated  on  his  throne  when 
the  first  mutterings  of  that  struggle  which  cost 
the  British  crown  its  brightest  jewel  began  to 
be  heard,  and  the  story  of  onr  Revolution  has 
never  been  told  more  fairly  in  its  great  issues 
for  the  American  side  than  in  this  *  volume. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  may  be  fuller,  but  he  touches 
the  American  points  of  the  case  with  no  more 
appreciative  pen.  He  has  discussed  them  more 
fully,  but  not  in  a  fairer  spirit  nor  with  a 
jnster  recognition  of  the  vital  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case. 

Chatham  was  a  man  of  absolute  probity,  but 
the  Whig  party  had  become  corrupt  and  within 
it  had  grown  up  a  race  of  statesmeu  and  place¬ 
holders  who  put  to  shame  their  own  race  and 
lineage.  George  III.  was  a  man  of  upright  in¬ 
tentions  and  virtuous  purposes.  But  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  examples  in  whom  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue  seem  tO  combine  to  render  him 
capable  of  more  mischief.  As  a  distinguished 
Englishman  once  remarked  in  this  country : 
“It  takes  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  man  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  George 
III.”  His  successor,  though  neither  in  private 
nor  public  as  exemplary  a  mau,  did  not  inflict 
as  much  mischief  on  the  British  empire.  We 
shall  have  to  go  back  to  Juvenal  and  the  Roman 
emperors  to  match  Mr.  McCarthy’s  portrait  of 
plain  speaking  (Vol.  III., p. 241 ):“  George  Angns- 
tus  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  has  many  claims 

*  A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  And  of  William  IV- 
By  Justin  McOarthy  and  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  In 
Four  volumes,  voU.  III.  and  IV.  Harper  and  Brothers 
$1.35  per  voL  , 


to  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  worst  and  as  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  worthless  prince  of  his  house.  *  ’ 

.  .  .  “The  malignant  enemy  of  his  unhappy 
father,  the  treacherous  lover,  the  perjured 
friend,  a  heartless  fop,  a  soulless  sot,  the  most 
ungentlemanly  First  Gentleman  of  Europe, 
his  memory  baffles  the  efforts  of  the  sycophant 
and  paralyzes  the  anger  of  the  satirist.  ”... 
To  Byron  he  became  “the  fourth  of  the  fools 
and  oppressors  called  George.  ’  ’ 

This  passage  is  a  fair  example  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  power  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  pen  in  such 
cases  as  these.  He  is  by  no  means  an  indis¬ 
criminate  critic  with  a  passion  for  playing  the 
thunderbolt.  His  judgment  of  man  and  meas¬ 
ures  is  prudent, 'self-controlled  and  based  on  a 
broad  study  of  the  case. 

No  history  we  can  recall  is  done  on  exactly 
the  same  plan.  It  is  full  of  Topics  of  the 
Times,  and  treats  them  with  graphic  fulness 
when  the  circle  comes  round.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  times  appear  in  full  ranks  on  the 
stage  and  while  there  are  fltted  individually 
into  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
Wilkes  story  is  splendidly  developed.  The 
Gordon  riots  are  told  with  a  marvelous  brevity 
and  completeness.  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
great  battles  for  Borough  Reform  and  Labor 
Reform,  Peel’s  Free  Trade  Movement  are 
achievements  of  these  reigns  which  go  far  to 
offset  the  flat  mediocrity  of  George  III.  and  to 
give  dignity  to  the  period  and  its  history. 

It  was  also  in  Great  Britain  strikingly  an 
era  of  great  men,  and  this  aspect  of  these  reigns 
is  treated  with  gratifying  fulness  and  with  re¬ 
markable  attractions  of  literary  style.  In  par¬ 
liament,  Burke,  Pitt,  Chatham,  Charles  James 
Fox,  Sheridan  and  Brougham  are  a  group  of 
orators  whose  epoch  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  palmy  day  of  British  eloquence  The 
authors,  writers,  artists,  divines  and  philan¬ 
thropists  of  the  period,  like  Hannah  More  and 
Wilberforce,  are  not  omitted,  while  such  matters 
as  Warren  Hastings  in  India  and  his  trial  on 
impeachment,  or  the  still  moot  question  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Junius  Letters,  are  set 
forth  in  a  free,  but  condensed  manner  which 
owes  something  of  its  sprightly  vigor  to  the 
happy  combination  of  plain  narration  in  the 
style  of  the  book  which  in  default  of  a  better 
term  we  have  called  reminiscent  history. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question.  An 
Examination  of  the  Teaching  of  Jfsus  in 
its  Relation  to  Some  of  the  Problems  of 
Modern  Social  Life.  By  Francis  Green¬ 
wood  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Morals  in  Harvard  University.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  a  very  uncommon  order  of 
merit  and  which  cannot  well  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  fundamental  thought  which  runs 
through  its  chapters  is  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  social  institution  or  organization,  and 
that  it  is  not  moving  toward  such  a  distinction, 
however  perfect  or  divine,  but  that  it  is  a  life 
or  power  of  life  and  as  such  organific  of  all 
social  good,  or  of  all  good  in  social  life.  The 
whole  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  finished  work¬ 
manship,  with  its  rewards  for  the  reader  rich 
and  abundant  on  every  page.  The  opening  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Comprehensiveness  of  the  Teaching 
is  the  key  to  the  situation,  which  describes  in 
strong,  gentle  and  thoughtfully  persuasive  terms 
the  “infinite  flexibility,  and  infinite  expansive- 
ness”  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  author  compares 
to  a  house  with  many  chambers,  in  which  each 
separate  chamber  seems  to  have  all  the  sun¬ 
shine,  while  the  unexhausted  light  radiates 
into  a  million  other  homes.  He  illustrates  the 
ability  of  the  Gospel  to  illuminate  each  new 
point  and  problem  as  it  arises  in  the  social  need, 
with  a  passage  too  fine  to  be  omitted:  “It  is  as 
if  one  stood  at  night  watching  the  moon  rise 
from  the  sea,  and  saw  the  glitterng  band  of 
light  which  leads  straight  to  him  as  though 


the  moon  were  shining  for  one  life  alone,  while 
in  fact  he  knows  that  its  comprehensive  radia¬ 
tion  is  for  him,  and  for  the  joy  and  guidance 
of  a  world  besides.”  The  following  chapter 
discusses,  in  the  same  finished  way.  The  Social 
Principles  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  The  four 
chapters  following  discuss  his  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  Family,  the  Rich,  the  care  of  the 
Poor  and  concerning  the  Industrial  Order.  The 
closing  chapter  is  a  summary  reflection  on  the 
general  relations  and  correlation  of  the  social 
question.  Of  theology  in  the  strict  sense  there 
is  little  or  none  in  the  book,  but  of  Christianity 
and  of  Christianity  in  its  redemptive  power 
and  vitality,  a  great  deal.  Readers  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  Dr.  Young’s  study  of  Jesus  as  a  Man, 
or  put  Professor  Seelye’s  “Ecce  Homo”  in  the 
same  class,  may  be  in  danger  of  starting  off  the 
track  with  Professor  Peabody’s  book.  But  the 
farther  they  get  into  it  and  the  more  its  sweet 
Christian  atmosphere  descends  upon  him,  the 
more  the  divine  incarnation  in  the  Christian 
humanity  of  the  book  will  come  out. 

The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament  Evi¬ 
dence  FROM  Ancient  Records.  By  Ira  M. 
Price  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
The  Christian  Culture  Press.  Chicago: 
$1.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  an  extremely 
valuable  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  No 
considerable  changes  have  been  made  so  far  as 
we  have  observed  in  this  edition.  But  the 
work  is  of  such  extreme  interest  and  value  as 
to  justify  a  fuller  notice  than  a  second  edition 
usually  calls  for.  Professor  Price’s  work  dif¬ 
fers  in  several  points  from  that  by  Professor 
Roberts,  reviewed  by  ns  two  weeks  ago.  It  is 
a  brief  compact  manual  duodecimo  of  820  pages 
in  place  of  two  elaborate  octavo  volumes.  It 
covers  the  entire  ground  of  Egyptian,  Hittite, 
Syrian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and  Aramaean 
discovery  as  far  as  it  has  any  relation  to  Bible 
history,  instead  of  being  limited  to  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  history,  except  as  carried  into 
other  countries  by  conquest.  For  the  third 
and  most  important  difference,  Professor  Price’s 
object  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  history  on 
the  Old  Testament,  while  the  references  and 
comparisons  with  the  Old  Testament  in  Pro* 
fessor  Roberts’s  work  are  comparatively  inci¬ 
dental  and  by  no  means  systematically  carried 
out.  We  need  add  nothing  here  as  to  the 
equipment  of  Professor  Price  for  this  work. 
The  discoveries  made  within  the  last  fifty  years 
have  given  ns  in  the  Old  Testament  a  new  book. 
If  we  assume  that  the  Old  Testament  history 
covers  a  period  of  some  1, 600  years  and  that  its 
oldest  parts  were  written  from  1200  B.  0.  to 
1500  B.O.,  it  is  still  more  than  3,000  years 
younger  at  its  beginning  than  the  history  un¬ 
folded  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  All  this 
goes  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  record.  It  pushes  the  legendary  bounda¬ 
ries  of  cloud-land  3,000  years  farther  back  and 
takes  forever  from  the  month  of  the  caviller 
the  sneer  that  there  was  no  such  civilization 
when  the  law  was  given  on  Sinai,  and  that  not 
for  another  thousand  years  after  Moses  could 
the  Pentateuch  have  been  written.  Professor 
Price  has  arranged  his  book  for  comparative 
reading  and  study  with  the  Bible.  The  in¬ 
dexes  and  “Contents”  are  convenient  for  com¬ 
parison  and  reference,  whi  e  the  maps  and 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions  will  both  aid  the  reader  and 
add  to  the  interest  of  his  work.  The  book  in 
a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  and  not  a 
special  plea  for  the  historicity  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  based  on  the  partial  exhibition  of  a  few 
special  points.  Professor  Price  is  a  candid 
scholar  as  well  as  a  learned  and  cautions  critic. 
Thus  far  he  has  given  us  the  best  comparative 
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oritical  manaal  of  the  “Monnmenta  and  the 
Old  Testament.” 

The  Orbkd  of  Presbyterians.  By  the  Key. 

Egbert  Watson  Smith  D.  D.  The  Baker  and 

Taylor  Company.  60  cents. 

This  is  a  broad,  catholic,  and  manly  sarvey 
of  Presbyterian  history,  by  one  who  loves  his 
Church  order,  is  prond  of  its  history  and  be¬ 
lieves  with  all  his  heart  in  the  substance  of  its 
Creeds  and  Confessions.  It  is  not  a  close  study 
of  the  Westminster  Symbols  like  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Morris's  great  work  published  last  year. 
It  is  a  rather  small  and  handy  volume  of  260 
16mo  pages  and  of  small  cost.  It  is  planned 
and  written  in  a  popular  way,  which  must  com¬ 
mend  it  to  serious  readers.  Proceeding  on  the 
divine  principle,”  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
fruits,  ”  it  appeals  the  case  to  the  history  of 
Calvinistic  peoples  in  Europe  and  America. 
For  the  purpose  of  his  argument  the  author 
treats  Presbyterianism,  Calvinism  and  Puri¬ 
tanism  as  substantially  identical  terms,  which 
is  fair  enough  for  the  object  he  has  in  view, 
and  for  the  real  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
Creeds  on  life  and  character,  which  is  the 
vital  point  he  wishes  to  illustrate.  The  re¬ 
semblance  of  Creed  between  the  ecclesiastically 
distinct  Independents  or  Congregationalists  of 
England  and  New  England  has  tempted  him 
into  some  failure  to  recognize  the  influential 
work  and  character  of  these  portions  of  the 
Calvinistic  Church,  but  it  has  had  the  good 
effect  of  holding  his  book  more  closely  to  the 
point  as  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  theology  on  the  people  who  have  been 
deeply  affected  by  it.  This  point  is  the  very 
one  in  the  book.  It  is  presented  in  a  great 
many  different  lights,  supported  by  a  great 
many  different  authorities  and  made  to  tell 
on  a  great  many  different  social  interests  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  force. 

The  book  is  not  a  polemic  for  or  against  re¬ 
vision.  In  fact  the  author  is  no  stickler  for 
the  letter  anyway.  He  is  quite  consent  with 
the  substance,  the  life  and  the  spirit.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  he  defines  the  Westminster 
Theology,  in  the  four  main  points  in  which  he 
discusses  it,  “The  Creed  Formulated,”  “The 
Creed  Tested  by  its  Fruits,  ”  “The  Creed  Illus¬ 
trated”  and  “The  Catholicity  of  the  Creed.” 
The  book  comes  from  an  author  who  knows  the 
large  scope  of  the  Westminster  theology,  and 
who  wishes  neither  to  narrow  it,  nor  to  tie  it 
down  to  mechanical  definitions,  nor  to  deprive 
it  of  the  genius  it  has  shown  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  freedom  in  the  individual,  of  the  love 
of  freedom  in  human  society  and  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  best  elements  of  human  character. 


The  Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Campbell,  by 

.lean  N.  Mcllvaith.  Another  has  been  added 
to  the  already  too  long  list  of  historical  novels. 
In  the  case  of  tnis  book,  the  characters  are  of 
the  North  and  go  to  the  North,  being  Scotch 
people  who  migrate  to  Canada.  The  old  country 
part  of  the  story  is  more  entertaining  than  the 
life  in  Canada  among  the  French  and  Indians, 
with  a  touch  of  the  Dutch,  who  come  into  the 
play  from  Albany.  The  leading  characters  go 
great  distances  and  through  all  manner  of 
perils — coming  out  at  the  end  serene  and  tri¬ 
umphant.  The  author  is  a  Scotch  Canadian, 
and  a  long  time  student  of  the  history  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Scotlar^d  and  Canada.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin.  11.50.) 

Pro  Patria,  by  Max  Pemberton.  The '  editor 
of  Cassell’s  Magazine  has  given  his  readers  a 
new  sensation,  none  other  than  that  of  watching 
the  development  of  a  gigantic  scheme  to  tunnel 
the  English  Cnannel,  send  an  army  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  to  attsusk  London,  and  so 


bring  the  whole  country  into  subjection  to 
France.  Of  course  this  very  thing  has  been 
proposed  and  rejected  by  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  scheme  was  ttf  less  interesting  than 
the  one  worked  out  in  Pro  Patria,  and  the  love 
story  running  through  the  book  is  very  sweet 
and  tender.  (Dodd,  Mead  Co.  l.E^O. ) 

The  Sentimentalists,  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 
Wo  have  not  read  Eastocer  Court  House,  the 
first  of  the  twelve  American  novels  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers  during  1901, 
dealing  with  different  phases  of  contemporary 
American  life.  This  is  the  second  in  the  series, 
and  we  hope  the  rest  of  the  stories  will  find 
more  savory  people  to  deal  with.  The  mother 
is  the  character  in  the  book,  and  she  is  thor¬ 
oughly  detestable.  Were  an  Englishman  to 
portray  such  a  person  and  call  her  a  character¬ 
istic  American,  we  should  all  resent  it.  Boston 
society  does  not  look  like  itself  in  this  book ; 
whether  Gage  City  produces  such  characters  as 
Mrs.  Kent  and  Vernon  we  cannot  say,  but  If  it 
does,  why  bring  them  out  for  our  acquaintance 
and  call  them  American  citizens?  Of  course 
the  sentimental  Vernon  Kent  captures  a  lovely 
girl  who  finds  something  in  him  to  cling  to  in 
spite  of  his  extreme  jelly  fish  character,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  minor  personages  in  the 
story  command  our  respect,  but  the  book  as  a 
whole  does  not  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
author. 

Jonathan  and  Other  Poems,  by  D.  W.  Whittle. 
The  recent  death  of  Major  Whittle  at  his 
daughter’s  home  in  East  Northfield  adds  new 
interest  to  this  collection  of  evangelical  hjmns. 
We  should  call  them  the  choicest  bloom  of  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  movement.  Nothing  better 
of  its  kind  was  ever  written  than  “Moment  by 
Moment.”  Mr.  Moody  was  very  fond  of  these 
and  speaks  of  them  in  a  note  published  in  fac¬ 
simile  in  the  volume.  The  hymns  were  pub¬ 
lished,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under  the  pen- 
names,  “Mary  More,”  “D.  W,  W.,”  “  W.  W, 
D.,  ”  and  “El  Nathan.  ”  Mr.  Moody  suggest- 
ted  their  collection  in  October,  1899.  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  another  precious  reminder  of  him 
and  his  family  and  of  what  they  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Christian  life  of  the  country. 
(Revell.  |1. ) 

Three  of  Ralph  Waldo  Trine’s  charming  Life 
Books  are  published  in  uniform  style  and  form 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company :  The 
Greatest  Thing  Ever  Known;  Every  Living  Crea¬ 
ture,  and  Character  Building  Thought  Power. 
Mr.  Trine’s  theology  will  never  do.  It  breaks 
down  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  drops  into 
a  kind  of  Unitarian  spiritualism.  But  his 
books  are  immensely  suggestive  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  They  abound  in  passages  of  rare  beauty 
and  strength,  and  in  fine  and  high  thoughts. 
We  observe  that  in  Every  Living  Creature  he 
carries  his  humane  tenderness  to  animals  to 
the  extent  of  coming  out  for  a  vegetarian  diet. 
(85  cents  per  volume. ) 

Three  Years  with  the  Children,  by  Amos  R. 
Wells.  This  book  will  prove  of  much  value  to 
Primary  Sunday-school  teachers,  as  it  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  children's  sermons— 
on  a  great  number  and  variety  of  subjects — 
covering  all  the  Sundays  for  three  years.  It 
will  be  a  pretty  hard  pressed  teacher  who  will 
not  be  able  to  gather  ideas  and  stories  from  the 
book.  Mr.  Wells  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
experts  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  which  he  has  gained  as  a 
teacher  in  both  Sunday  and  secular  schools. 
(Revell.  11.25.) 


Good  Housekeeping  for  May  shows  the  maga¬ 
zine  growing  better  and  more  useful. 


The  Forum  tor  May  has  a  strong,  timely  and 
first  rate  protest  against  the  displacement  of 
intellectual  ideals  in  our  colleges  by  the  new 
enthusiasm  for  sport ;  by  Prof.  Arlo  Bates  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Two  very  unlike  attractions  given  in  The 
Ledger  Monthly  for  May  are  Famous  Hyms  and 
What  Inspired  Them,  by  William  George  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  and  The  Story  of  Monte  Carlo— its  attrac¬ 
tions,  allurements  and  dangers. 

Brentano  is  to  bring  out  at  once  Nell  Gwyn, 
Comedian,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  said  to  be  a 
finer  piece  of  work  than  Jessamy  Bride. 

Thomas  Whittaker  has  in  press  a  new  volume 
of  sermons  by  Dean  Farrar,  True  Religion. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  in  press  A  Rook  of  Bryn  Mawr  Stories, 
edited  by  Margarette  Numi  and  Louise  Bnflnm 
Congden. 

The  design  of  Mr.Hazelton’s  Mistress  Nell  is 
taken  from  a  binding  by  Samuel  Mearne,  book¬ 
binder  to  Charles  II. ,  probably  executed  about 
1660,  in  the  Nell  Gwyn  period. 

Many  readers  of  Sidney  McCall’s  Truth  Dexter 
will  have  it  that  it  is  far  and  away  the  novel 
of  the  season.  (Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston. ) 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  by  Prof.  Henry 
Churchill  King  of  Oberlin,  is  to  be  published 
forthwith  by  the  Macmillans. 

The  Scribners  make  a  special  offer  of  the 
four  volumes,  crown  8vo.  of  Dr.  Marvin  R. 
Vincent’s  most  suggestive  Word  Studies  in  the 
Nw  Testament,  for  |8,  on  the  installment  plan 
of  fl  per  month.  The  full  price  of  the  set  is 
|16. 

Miss  Tarbell  hss  added  to  her  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  a  sketch  of  the  Empress  Josephine’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  dress  and  jewels,  which  though  it  may 
not  raise  the  Empress  in  the  respect  of  her 
readers,  adds  much  to  the  interest  and  graphic 
piquancy  of  the  book. 

The  many  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  Prof. 
Edwards  Amasa  Park  of  Andover  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  Memoir  of  him  by  his  friend 
and  pupil,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  published  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  February,  is  now  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet 
by  John  Wilson  and  Son,  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass  ,  from  where  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Armstrong  and  Son  announce  for  early  publi¬ 
cation  a  volume  which  we  shall  eagerly  await : 
The  Highest  Life ;  A  Story  of  Shortcomings  and 
a  Goal,  including  a  Friendly  Analysis  of  the 
Keswick  Movement,  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Johnson 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  (|1.25. ) 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  are  to  pub¬ 
lish  forthwith  a  new  volume  by  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  The  Next  Great  Awakenirg.  The  theme 
is  striking  and  suggests  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  signs  and  prospects  of  the  times, 
full  of  those  qualities  of  conviction  and  sur¬ 
prise  which  have  attracted  such  general  atten¬ 
tion  to  whatever  Dr.  Strong  publishes. 

The  Macmillans  promise  a  new  philosophical 
work  with  a  curiously  attractive  title.  The 
Specious  Present-.  A  New  Enquiry  into  Human 
Knowledge,  by  Alfred  Hoder.  It  will  be  in 
two  parts:  The  Metaphysics  of  the  Specious 
Present,  containing  The  Dilemma  of  Scepticism ; 
and  The  Ethics  of  the  Specious  Present,  con¬ 
taining  The  Morality  that  ought  to  Be. 

Owen  Johnson,  whose  Arrows  of  the  Almighty  is 
announced  by  the  Macmillans,  is  a  grandson  of 
Judge  Nimrod  Johnson,  the  law  partner  of 
Governor  Morton,  the  war  Governor  of  Indiana. 
He  is  a  young  man,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1900  and  was  chairman  of  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine. 

The  responsibilities  and  inspirations  of  child¬ 
hood,  the  Christian  idea  of  it  and  relation  to 
it  have  not  often  been  set  forth  wth  such  elo¬ 
quence.  literary  illustration,  strength  and  beauty 
as  in  The  Century  and  the.  Child,  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  Third  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dayton,  O. ,  published  and  sold  for  10 
cents  (three  copies,  25  cents),  by  Edgar  W. 
Work,  for  the  benefit  of  a  homeless  and  de¬ 
formed  girl,  Dayton,  O. 

Thomas  S.  Townsend,  collector  of  the  ‘  *  Town¬ 
send  Library  of  the  Civil  War,  ’  ’  now  owned  by 
Columbia  University,  has  achieved  a  similar 
collection  of  original  and  documentary  “state¬ 
ments,  '  ’  which  carry  the  history  back  to  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  and  throw  a  flood 
of  contemporary  illustration  on  its  criticid 
events  and  situations. .  The  work  is  comprised 
in  a  large  type  written,  elegantly  bound  volume 
of  some  eight  hundred  pages,  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  Library  of  Columbia  University. 
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The  Oongregationalist  finds  that  the  report 
of  the  Presbyterian  committee  upon  Greed 
revision  will  carry  great  weight  with  (he  de¬ 
nomination  and  still  greater  weight  with  the 
world  at  large  becanse,  with  a  membership 
representative  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  it  is 
almost  nnanimonsly  conservative.  Reciting 
the  terms  of  the  report  it  conclades : 

If  this  action  of  the  advisory  committee  fote- 
tells  the  action  of  the  church,  it  will  bring  lit¬ 
tle  encouragement  to  those  who  hoped  to  see 
tue  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  a  seventeenth  century  confessionalism. 
There  will  be  clear  gain,  indeed,  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  love  of  God  which  is  overlaid  and 
hidden  in  the  present  confession  by  the  undne 
emphasis  upon  his  judicial  power  and  pnrpose. 
Bni  the  present  comprehension,  afforded  by 
the  individual  interpretation  of  the  unwritten 
“system  of  doctrine’’  contained  in  the  written 
confession,  will  have,  to  a  great  extent,  disap¬ 
peared.  The  mind  of  the  church  will  have 
been  too  recently  expressed  for  variation,  and 
the  newly  formulated  confession,  with  its  extra- 
scriptural  definiteness  of  teaching,  wi  11  remain 
witn  full  indorsement  as  a  burden  on  the 
church.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  proimse 
that  the  love  of  God  shall  be  added  to  the  ocial 
teaching  of  the  church,  we  think  that  the 
Presbyterian  conservatives  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  their  victory. 

The  Baptist  Commonwealth  in  an  able 
editorial  on  The  Pulpit  and  the  Perplexed, 
asks  how  far  the  pulpit  should  take  notice  of 
current  controversies  on  the  composition  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  foundations 
of  belief.  It  finds  that  it  is  unwise  either  to 
ignore  or  to  magnify  these  controversies  and 
while  not  making  the  pulpit  an  arena  of  con¬ 
troversy  or  apologetics  the  pastor  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  of  an  illuminating  word  now  and 
then : 

One  of  the  most  injurious  things  for  a 
preacher  to  do  is  to  repudiate  and  denounce 
what  accredited  scholars  say  with  flippant 
contempt.  Respect  and  courtesy  should  be 
shown  them  even  when  we  think  them  wrong 
in  their  conclusions.  Of  course,  scholarship 
and  infallibility  are  not  synonyms.  The  aban¬ 
donment  to  a  critical  spirit  has  led  many 
scholars  to  extremes  which  border  on  folly. 
But  if  scholarship  is  not  infallible,  ignorance 
and  prejudice  are  much  less  so. 

One  of  the  most  difScult  duties  of  pastors  is 
toehold  thinking  and  doubting  people  to  the 
confidence  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  They 
are  of  many  minds  and  dispositions.  When 
self-sufficiency  is  at  the  root  of  their  doubts, 
little  can  be  done  for  them  But  there  is  hope 
for  the  modest  and  sincere  No  one  can  help 
a  person  whose  faith  is  shaken  unless  he  has 
knowledge  of  the  questions  that  trouble  him 
and  a  broad  sympathetic  nature  for  the  skepti¬ 
cal.  The  pulpit  should  minister  to  baffled 
minds  not  less  than  to  weary  and  sorrowful 
hearts  To  interpret  the  Scriptures  broadly  and 
wisely ;  to  abstain  from  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
of  those  things  that  perplex  people  ;to  recog¬ 
nize  frankly  the  well-proven  facts  of  history, 
of  criticism  and  science,  to  liberate  the  truth 
from  the  bandages  of  false  tradition  and  modes 
of  expression  which  have  lost  their  meaning  in 
the  present  age ;  to  emphasize  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption  which  appeal 
to  mans’  sense  of  need  and  aspirations  after 
God  and  peace  and  immortality,  is  the  surest 
way  of  maintaining  faith  in  the  minds  of  the 
perplexed  and  doubting. 

The  Post  Express  of  Rochester  says  that  one 
of  the  very  regretable  acts  of  the  Legislature 
of  1901  at  Albany  was  the  refusal  to  pass  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  doves  at  shoot¬ 
ing  tournaments: 

The  whole  state  cried  out  in  indignation 
when  20,000  doves  were  killed  or  maimed  at 
Interstate  Park  by  professional  gunners,  most 
of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  gun  manufac¬ 
turers  and  powder- makers,  and  a  nniversal  de¬ 
mand  arose  for  the  repeal  of  the  antiquated 
law  which  permitted  it.  Governor  Odell  was 


in  favor  of  the  repeal  and  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  but  in  the  assembly  on  Monday  it  was 
beaten  by  a  vote  of  70  to  54,  lacking  six  votes 
of  the  constitutional  majority,  and  yesterday 
when  a  motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  rules 
aud  bring  up  the  bill  again,  the  motion  was 
beaten,  60  to  99. 

The  gun-makers  and  powder  manufacturers 
sent  their  agents  to  Albany  to  work  against 
the  bill,  and  the  lobby  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  but  the  most  successful  organ¬ 
ized  during  the  session 

-  A  year  hence  there  will  be  another  slaughter 
of  tame  doves  under  the  name  of  “sport,  ’’but 
the  Legislature,  we  hope,  will  then  be  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  lobby.  Let 
tbe  friends  of  the  birds  organize  now  and 
arouse  public  sentiment  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  repeal  bill  will  be  certain  of  passage  in 
1902. 

The  Morning  Star  has  this  to  say  relative  to 
the  modern  theory  of  two  Isaiahs: 

The  newly  recovered  Hebrew  text  of  tbe 
apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticns,  which  was 
written  by  one,  Ben  Sira,  about  200  years  B.  C. 
is  instructive.  Ben  Sira  found  the  Book  of 
Daniel  in  existence  in  his  time  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  Bible.  Wo  have  been  told  by  some 
very  wise  t;ritics  that  some  of  the  Psalms 
were  not  composed  till  the  times  of  tbe  Macca¬ 
bees,  not  earlier  than  IHO  B.C.  The  almost 
miraonlonsly  recovered  text  of  Ecclesiasticns 
is  said  to  settle  this  in  favor  of  a  more  ancient 
date.  Moreover,  Ben  Sira  knows  nothing 
about  two  Isaiahs  He  quotes  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  prophecy  in  the  full  assurance  that 
it  is  from  the  same  pen  as  the  first.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  long  lost  original  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  is  certain  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
upon  present  controversies.  It  puts  back  the 
Biblical  books  beyond  the  late  period  to  which 
speculation  has  assigned  them.  Some  higher 
critics  are  spinning  the  thread  of  their  specnla- 
tions  until  it  is  attenuated  to  a  cobweb  which 
breaks  at  a  touch.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  a  reverent  scholarship,  but  much  that 
passes  under  tbe  name  of  scholarship  is  mere 
fustian. 

Tbe  Presbyterian  Banner,  referring  to  the 
late  Dr.  Duffield,  says  that  he  having  been  a 
conservative  and  a  Calvinist,  his  course  in 
favoring  revision,  has  been  something  of  a  sur¬ 
prise: 

But  the  same  logical  mind  which  had 
wrought  with  the  Hodges  in  defending  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine  was  employed  as  powerfnlly 
in  setting  forth  the  defects  of  the  Confession 
as  an  expression  of  Scriptural  Calvinism.  Dr. 
Duffield  sympathized  thoroughly  with  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  in  bis  abhorrence  of  the  Snpra- 
lapsarianism,  which  be  believed  had  governed 
the  Westminster  Assembly  in  its  construction 
of  the  famous  third  chapter  of  the  Confession, 
and  was  therefore  very  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
see  that  ff^atnre  eliminated.  It  is  not  clear 
that  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  would  agree  with  Dr. 
Duffield  in  his  contention  that  this  part  of  the 
Confession  is  snpralapsarian,  for  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  supralapsarians  were 
either  in  tbe  minority  or  declined  to  insist 
upon  tbe  incorporation  of  (heir  own  views; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Dr.  Hodge’s 
entertaining  the  same  abhorrence  toward  snpra¬ 
lapsarian  which  Dr  Duffield  has  expressed. 
But  Or  Duffield  was  nevertheless  a  thorough¬ 
going  Calvinist,  who  favored  only  a  moderate 
revision. 

The  Lutheran  cites  the  example  of  France  on 
a  question  that  is  not  yet  settled  beyond  recon¬ 
sideration  here  in  America: 

The  canteen  question  is  but  partly  settled — 
and  that,  the  smallest  part  It  is  only  a  law, 
not  a  conviction;  and  a  law  withoni  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  to  sustain  it,  is  practically  useless 
— at  least  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  In  this 
respect,  France  has  taken  a  step  in  advance 
of  us.  She  has  not  only  forbidden  the  canteens, 
but  has  instituted  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
effects  of  alcoholism  Starting  out  with  the 
general  division  of  alcoholic  drinks  into  fer¬ 
mented  and  distilled,  step  by  step  the  effects 
are  traced  out  till  we  reach  a  horrible  catalogne 
of  evils  incident  to  this  form  of  indulgence  of 
the  lust  of  the  fiesh.  And  then  to  make  their 
teaching  effective,  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
moral  influence  of  the  army  officers.  And 
what  has  led  France  to  her  m-ztsent  position 
touching  this  vexing  question?  It  is  her  sad 
experience  that  the  free  use  of  simple  wines 
does  not  prevent  intemperance ;  for  through 


her  unlimited  indulgence  of  wine,  she  has  be¬ 
come  tbe  most  drunken  of  nations.  The  au¬ 
thorities  of  state  have  become  alarmed  and  are 
thus  taking  steps  to  stay  the  tide  that  is  over¬ 
whelming  her  people.  It  is  not  tbe  little 
poison  in  a  little  wine  that  kills;  it  is  the 
subtle  allurement  which  draws  to  increased  in¬ 
dulgence,  weakening  tbe  strong  and  damning 
the  weak. 

THOUGHTS  OP  A  COADJUTOR. 

A  correspondent  commends  the  thoughtful 
papers  of  Mr.  Stearns  of  Peekskill,  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Hall  and  Dr.  Lemuel  Carter ;  and  it  i| 
evidence  that  The  Evangelist  is  read  by 
thoughtful  men  and  women  for  the  help  it 
gives  on  vital  matters  and  the  consensus  of 
good  men  in  essential  beliefs.  Two  papers  by 
Dr.  Swinnerton  of  Cherry  Valley  are  admirable 
for  insight  to  tbe  heart  of  mooted  questions  bv 
a  Princeton  man,  whose  outlook  is  large  and 
free.  There  are  many  others  that  deserve 
mention  and  shonld  be  treasured  up  in  tbe  form 
of  Evangelist  Leaflets,  for  future  reference. 

Sometimes  one  feels  that  words  printed  in 
the  weekly  paper  are  written  in  sand  or  water; 
but  even  so,  they  are  not  lost.  They  smite  on 
souls  that  respond  like  the  bell  to  tbe  hammer 
and  the  notes  go  covering  and  widening  their 
scope  till  the  margin  of  the  world  is  touched, 
till  heaven  listens  and  the  echo  is  taken  up  by 
angels. 

The  spirituality  of  an  Assembly  is  apt  to  be 
angular  or  not  gracious,  formal  rather  than 
natural  and  spontaneous.  Devotions  are  for 
too  many  members  an  interruption  and  the 
clerk  who  veils  his  eyes  with  one  hand  from 
the  audience  and  writes  bis  formal  notes  with 
the  other  is  a  spectacle  too  familiar,  but  quite 
incongruous  with  true  piety  and  all  subduing 
consciousness  of  God.  In  the  discussions,  too, 
the  exterior  bolds  the  front,  and  men  are  apt 
to  be  concerned  more  with  their  own  per¬ 
sonality  than  occupied  with  the  underlying  in¬ 
terests  and  principles  of  men  and  measnres. 

It  is  the  supreme  regard  for  the  outward  and 
superficial,  which  blocks  the  progress  of  the 
church  in  revision  and  the  interior  adjust¬ 
ment  of  men’s  heart  to  the  life  and  age  and 
incidentals  of  their  ecclesiastic  connections,  is 
much  too  difficult  because  of  this  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  essentials.  Routine  is  a  thing  that 
needs  watching  and  a  revival  of  Christian 
consciousness  of  things  spiritual  and  eternal  is 
needed  in  our  church  councils  almost  more  than 
in  our  churches. 

Who  sees  all  the  beauty  of  spring?  Our  sight 
is  limited  and  even  the  range  of  our  vision  is 
narrow.  On  the  heights  we  grasp  large  sections 
of  the  glorious  garniture  of  wood  and  lawn. 
Abroad  in  the  reaches  of  forest  and  field  we 
gather  more  at  every  new  outlook,  and  the 
friendly  birds  that  nest  yearly  near  our  homes 
are  found  to  belong  to  families  that  sing  to  the 
thrilling  silences  where  men  are  not.  Was  not 
Eden  like  our  landscapes,  rather  than  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Almansur  or  the  time  elegancies  of 
Italy  and  England?  Are  not  tbe  paradises  of 
our  homes  God’s  own  delight,  and  the  fairness 
of  our  environment  the  thing  in  which  he  re¬ 
joices  with  us?  A  God  apart  and  above  is  one 
thing,  but  a  dearer  and  more  real  thing  is  One 
who  walks  beside  us  and  whose  mystic  presence 
makes  our  hearts  burn  with  voiceless  wonder 
and  joy. _ 

Mr.  Linus  L.  Struck  of  the  graduating  class 
of  Princeton  Seminary  has  accepted  a  call 
from  Hopewell  Church,  N.  J.  He  will  be  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  on  May  18. 

Tbe  Rev.  Barton  B.  Bigler  is  doing  a  grand  . 
work  in  Christ  Church,  Madison,  Wis.  Three 
thousand  dollas  have  been  raised  toward  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Leonard  Z.  Johnson  of  the  graduating  class, 
Lincoln  University,  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Witherspoon  Street  Church  of  Princeton. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TENT  EVANGELIST. 

Rev.  James  A.  Francis- 
The  project  of  holding  Bervioes  in  the  Tent 
“Evangelist”  this  sammer  at  the  Baffalo  Ex¬ 
position  grows  upon  me.  The  days  of  separa¬ 
tion  and  isolation  of  the  two  Americas  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
How  almost  complete  this  separation  has  been, 
every  thooghtfal  man  knows.  Lying  side  by 
side,  or  rather  end  by,  end  of  each  other,  they 
have  had  almost  less  to  do  with  each  other  than 
any  two  continents  of  the  globe.  Nowhere  has 
their  ignorance  of  and  their  oonseqnent  indif¬ 
ference  to  each  other  been  more  marked  than 
in  the  sphere  of  missionary  enterprise.  A  little 
while  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look  np  the  matter  of 
South  American  Missions,  and  was  amazed  at 
the  dearth  of  literature  on  the  snbjeot,  and  to 
find  that  the  non-existence  of  snob  literatnre 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
little  to  write  abont.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
recQgnized  missionary  organization  of  the  body 
to  which  the  writer  has  the  honor  to  belong — 
the  Northern  Baptists.  We  have  four  hundred 
and  seventy- fonr  missionaries  in  foreign  lands 
and  not  one  in  South  Amerioa. 

We  need  not  stop  to  ask  the  reasons  for  this, 
for  it  is  not  of  the  past  we  write.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  a  better  day  is  dawning,  that  re¬ 
markable  advances  are  being  made  from  both 
sides,  and  that  this  year  for  the  first  time  they 
will  come  together  in  an  American,  and  better 
still — a  Pan-American  Exposition.  Daring  the 
present  summer  thonsands,  we  hope  tens  of 
thonsands,  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  of 
the  Sonthern  continent  will  visit  ns  and  will 
get  their  first  clear  and  definite  impression  of 
the  civilization  which  we  represent.  A  man 
said  once  of  a  great  preacher:  “I  sat  under  his 
ministry  for  years ;  bat  1  never  knew  him  till 
I  went  fishing  with  him  and  saw  him  as  he 
really  was.  ”  They  are  going  to  see  ns  this 
year  as  we  really  are.  Many  of  them  will 
come  with  a  very  large  and  emphatio  interrog¬ 
ation  point  in  their  minds,  and  the  brighter 
the  man  the  sharper  and  more  emphatio  will  be 
the  interrogation  point. 

Let  ns  try  to  pnt  their  qneetion  into  words. 
These  two  continents  were  discovered  by  civil¬ 
ized  men  abont  the  same  time ;  both  have  vast 
area,  a  fertile  soil,  a  healtbfnl  climate,  mag¬ 


nificent  river  systems  and  untold  mineral 
wealth;  both  were  colonized  by  professedly 
Ohristian  people,  both  broke  away  in  time  from 
the  mother  continent,  and  declared  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  both  have  adopted  a  repnblioan 
form  of  government.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  on¬ 
ward  march  of  progress  one  has  so  far  ont- 
distanoed  the  other?  In  material  wealth,  why 
is  it  that  Uncle  Sam  oonld  bny  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  from  Panama  to  Patagonia  and  have 
plenty  of  change  left?  Why  is  it  that  the  in- 
telleotnal  activity  and  originality  of  the  North¬ 
ern  continent  leads  the  world,  while  that  of  the 
Sonthern  America  hardly  deserves  mention? 
And  in  things  spiritoal,  why  is  it  that  the  needs 
of  the  one  constitnte  a  Macedonian  ory  for  help, 
while  God  is  fast  making  the  other  the  central 
power-honse  of  the  missionary  enterprises  of 
all  nations? 

This  question  in  some  form  will  be  in  the 
mind  of  our  visitor  from  the  South  daring 
every  day  of  his  stay.  What  is  onr  answer? 
Some  one  points  to  the  difference  of  climate — 
one  continent  lying  largely  in  the  Torrid  and 
the  other  in  the  North  Temperate  zone.  We 
give  some  weight  to  this,  remembering  that 
the  tropics  are  not  as  oondnoive  to  energy  as 
onr  cooler  climate,  but  the  qneetion  is  not  by 
any  means  answered.  Some  one  else  points  to 
the  difference  in  race  and  tells  ns  that  it  is 
Anglo-Saxon  versos  the  Latin  Family.  I  yield 
to  none  in  my  admiration  for  the  resonrcefnl 
world-oonqnering  Anglo-Saxon,  bnt  I  do  not 
believe  God  ran  ont  of  brains  when  he  made 
the  Teuton,  for  the  Latin  races  have  been  by 
no  means  the  pigmies  of  history.  For  one,  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  far  deeper  reason  than 
either  of  these.  Sonth  Amerioa  was  colonized 
by  a  Ohristianity  with  a  chained  Bible :  the 
fntnre  was  shat  np  in  the  vise-like  grip  of  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past,  while  the  Northern  con¬ 
tinent  was  colonized  by  a  Ohristianity  with  an 
open  Bible.  The  light  of  God’s  truth  permeat¬ 
ing  every  department  of  life  has  had  more  than 
anything  else  to  do  with  creating  here  the  most 
tremendous  iutelleotual  originality  and  energy 
onr  race  has  yet  seen.  How  shall  we  show  this 
to  our  guests  from  the  South?  Let  him  go  from 
the  Exposition  with  its  wonders  of  invention 
and  art  into  yonder  Tent  jnst  outside  the  Bean- 
tifnl  Gate  and  bear  what  he  never  has  heard 
at  home,  mental  and  spiritnal  giants,  with 
absolnte  liberty  to  say  what  they  think  and  to 
think  what  they  please,  proclaiming  the  truth 
that  makes  men  free.  It  will  raise  in  bis  mind 
the  inevitable  question.  Why  cannot  we  have 
a  free  pnlpit,  a  free  press  and  a  free  school  in 
onr  own  oonntry?  and  all  history  bears  witness 
that  when  that  ismie  is  onoe  raised,  it  is  n  ever 
settled  till  it  is  settled  right. 

What  a  magnificent  object  lesson  in  Ohristian 
Unity  I  The  Sonth  American  knows  only  one 
ohnrch  and  has  beard  and  thought  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  as  split  np  into  scores  of  sects,  as  one 
has  said:  “Some  of  them  so  small  they  onght 
to  be  called  inseots.  ”  Let  him  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  that  with  all  the  divieions  and 
snb- divisions  of  Protestantism  it  has  a  nnity  a 
thousand  times  deeper  than  the  seemingly  mas¬ 
sive  oneness  of  Rome.  The  evangelization  of 
Sonth  America  will  be  mightily  advanced  or 
retarded  in  the  next  twenty- five  years  by  what 
takes  plaoe  at  Baffalo  this  sammer  ;and  nothing 
will  be  seen  or  heard  there  that  will  prodnoe  a 
more  far-reaohing  effect  on  the  other  continents 
than  the  spectacle  of  men  representing  a  soore 
of  different  denominations,  all  emphasizing  the 
same  truths  with  equal  fervor  and  power. 

I  have  few  regrets  that'this.ls  notlto_be  a 


series  of  conventional  revival  meetings  of  the 
“All- those-who- want-  to-  go-  to  -  heaven-  stand 
up”  kind.  When  onr  Lord  Jesns  Ohrist 
preached  the  Gospel  on  earth,  I  think  a  man 
was  welcome  to  come  and  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  bear  all  that  was  said  and  go 
away.  He  was  welcome  to  do  it  the  second 
or  the  third  time  if  he  desired.  Jesns  Christ 
was  not  afraid  to  trnst  bis  trnth  in  a  man’s 
heart  over  night  and  trnst  the  man  ont  of 
sight  too.  Some  of  ns  who  aim  to  be  fishers 
of  men  are  nnneoessarily  anxions  to  string 
the  fish  and  connt  them  before  the  bene¬ 
diction  is  prononnced.  The  men  who  will 
preach  from  the  platform  of  this  tent  this  sam¬ 
mer  will  preach  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia. 
God  be  thanked  for  snob  an  opportunity  to  sow 
broadcast  the  troth  m  it  is  in  Jesns. 

Second  Ave-  Baptist  Church,  N.  Y.  City. 

A  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evanoedtst. 

Deak  Madame  ;  Inasmnch  as  onr  names  have 
been  need  in  a  cironlar  issned  by  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  MoOallnm,  as  a  committee  representing  the 
obnrohes  of  this  oity  in  the  “Pan-American 
OongresB  of  Christian  Workers,  ’  ’  and  in  a  plan 
of  revival  work  outlined  by  Mr  MoOallnm— 
which  circular  has  been  sent  broadcast  over 
the  country— we  wish  to  state  that  the  nse  of 
onr  names  in  this  conneotion  was  entirely  nn- 
anthorized,  that  we  are  in  no  way  identified 
with  the'proposed  movement,  and  that  no  snob 
“Congress  of  Christian  Workers”  is  to  be  in- 
angnrated  “nnder  the  ohnrohes”  of  this  oity 
daring  the  Exposition.  Tonrs  sincerely, 
Charles  H.  Jones, 

Pastor  Central  Presbyterian  Ohnroh. 
Creighton  R.  Storey, 
Pastor  Emmanuel  Baptist  Cboroh. 

Buffalo,  N  Y. 

SUNDiT  OPENING. 

The  qnestion  is  decided,  and  on  the  whole 
we  may  deem  it  a  victory  for  the  friends  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  American  Sunday. 
The  gates  will  be  open,  at  half  price,  bnt  the 
exhibits  and  the  Midway  will  be  closed. 

We  oonld  have  wished  that  the  wishes  of 
President  Milbnrn  had  prevailed.  Mr.  Mil- 
barn’s  noble  plea  for  the  closing  of  the  gates 
on  Snnday  oame  with  doable  force,  beoanse 
Mr.  Milbnrn  is  no  “strait  laced  Puritan.” 
He  is  not  even  a  ohnroh  member,  though,  as  his 
fellow  citizens  can  testify  and  as  his  argnment 
for  Snnday  closing  showed,  a  man  of  high 
moral  character  and  holding  in  reverence  the 
religions  principles  of  others.  His  argnment 
followed  in  certain  respect  the  lines  of  that 
eloquent  plea  of  Dr.  Hnbbell  of  the  Sabbath 
Committee,  which  onr  Buffalo  correspondent 
two  weeks  ago  spoke  of  in  snob  high  terms. 
Mr.  Milbnrn  pnt  himself  on  record  as  holding 
the  law  of  the  state  in  too  high  esteem  to  de¬ 
sire  to  qnibble  with  it  in  even  the  slightest 
particnlar.  He  nrged  the  moral  resnlts  of  snob 
a  signal  honoring  of  the  law  and  of  the  best 
pnblio  sentiment  as  would  be  shown  by  the 
closing  of  the  Exposition  on  Sunday:  he  nrged 
the  economic  aspect  of  the  qaestion.  Bnt 
highly  as  the  President  of  the  Exposition  is 
honored  by  his  oolleagnes,  he  was  overmled  by 
a  majority  vote,  and  the  gates  will  be  opened 
on  Snnday. 

Still,  it  is  a  victory  for  the  American  Snn¬ 
day.  It  will  be  a  striking  object  lesson  to 
thonsands  from  other  countries — those  mute 
maohines,  those  closed  exhibits,  that  Sabbath 
quiet  brooding  over  the  noisy  mshing  Mid¬ 
way.  Perhaps  in  the  good  providenoe  of  God 
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it  will  impress  many  wanderers  throngh  those 
lovely  walks  and  groves  with  a  reverence  for 
the  holy  day,  who  shat  ont  entirely  would  bnt 
have  chafed  at  what  they  wonld  call  pnritan- 
leal  strictness. 

We  conld  have  wished  that  the  gates  if  opened 
at  all  conld  have  been  opened  without  a  fee. 
That  would  have  been  a  shining  illustration  of 
that  sympathy  with  the  working  man  and  the 
poor  which  has  been  so  strongly  urged  by  the 
advocates  of  Sunday  opening.  But  we  will  not 
complain.  Mnch  has  been  gained,  and  we  will 
rejoice  in  this  and  congratulate  Mr.  Milbnrn 
in*having  to  so  good  a  degree  carried  his  point. 
We  will  not  complain,  but  we  will  magnify 
the  opportunity.  While  railroads  are  pouring 
thousands  of  excursionists  into  the  Exposition 
by  way  of  the  monumental  Propyleea,  let  the 
Tent  Evangelist  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  Park  be  open  all  day 
with  its  Gospel  message,  its  appeal  to  high  and 
pure  and  unselfish  living.  Now  more  than 
ever  before  the  call  to  the  Ohristian  public  to 
support  this  work  comes  loud  and  clear.  One 
service  on  Sunday  will  not  do.  There  should 
be  a  never  ceasing  series  of  services,  calling 
the  wayfaring  sight-seer  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  look  upward ;  bringing  to  the  weary  the 
restful  tursum  corda ;  that  appeal.  Lift  up  your 
hearts  I  that  hardly  fails  to  bring  repose  to  the 
tired  and  calm  to  the  fretful.  There  must  be 
an  abundance  of  good  literature  for  these  ex¬ 
cursionists  to  look  over  as  they  rest  on  the 
park  benches  or  travel  homeward  on  the  train. 
There  must  be  abundant  money  to  provide  in 
Tent  Evangelist  all  that  is  needed  for  the  soul 
of  the  sight-seer.  Will  not  our  readers  and 
our  exchanges  see  to  this? 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 


Rev-  0-  W-  E.  Chapin. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  PILGRIMAGE,  CONTINUED 

We  resume  our  account  of  the  Southern  jour¬ 
ney  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  and  his  guests  on 
a  tour  of  study  of  Southern  educational  condi¬ 
tions.  The  prime  incentive  to  this  pilgrimage 
was  the  belief  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  a  larger  and  more 
closely  related  movement  for  the  better  educa. 
tion  of  both  races  in  the  Scuth,  and  this  was 
surely  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  journeys 
on  record.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  wholesome 
infinence  upon  the  whole  country.  It  assumes 
that  the  responsibility  of  solving  the  negro 
question,  the  education  of  b6th  races,  and  in 
fact  the  general  betterment  and  inspiration  of 
social  conditions  and  life  in  the  South,  rests 
with  the  United  States,  not  with  the  South 
alone.  When  any  part  of  the  country  suffers 
calamity,  or  is  retarded  in  its  development  by 
adverse  circumstances,  the  responsibility  of 
aiding  and  helping  to  restored  or  better  condi¬ 
tions  belongs  to  the  whole  country  not  to  that 
unfortunate  section  alone.  The  logic  is  clear 
and  the  conclusion  is  in  plain  sight,  and  this 
conclusion  has  been  the  inspiration  which  has 
prompted  these  men  and  women  to  give  so 
largely  of  their  time  and  money  to  edneationa 
and  benevolent  undertakings  both  North  and 
South. 

After  leaving  Hampton  the  party  were  taken 
in  Mr.  Ogden’s  special  train  to  Winston-Salem. 

CONFEBBNOB  AT  WINSTON-SAIiBH. 

President  John  H.  Clewell,  Ph.D. 

The  itinerary  of  the  company  known  as  “the 
Mr.  Ogden  party”  was  given  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist.  A  unique  feature  of  this  trip  was 
the  Educational  Oonference  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  0.  For  three  years  these  Conferences  have 
been  held  at  Oapon  Springs,  W-  Va.  North 


Carolina  was  chosen  this  year  because  it  was 
more  accessible,  being  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  state,  and  with  good  railroad  facilities. 
The  day  sessions  were  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  historic  old  Salem  College  for  girls,  which 
was  founded  a  century  ago,  and  the  night  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  Moravian  Church,  Salem,  which  is 
also  a  building  of  great  historic  interest.  Sa¬ 
lem  was  founded  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago;  Winston  fifty  years  ago.  The  two 
towns  are  divided  only  by  a  street,  and  to¬ 
gether  have  a  population  of  about  16,000. 

The  party  from  the  North  arrived  at  2  o’clock, 
Thursday,  April  18,  and  were  at  once  driven 
to  the  place  of  meeting. 

The -company  gathered  daring  these  days  was 
a  most  interesting  one,  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  gathering  ever  held  in  the  old 
North  state,  in  fact  it  was  different  from  any 
educational  gathering  which  has  ever  come 
under  our  observation. 

First  we  note  the  company  from  the  North. 
A  number  of  the  names  have  already  been  given 
in  The  Evangelist.  There  were  educators  and 
business  men ;  literary  men  and  bankers ;  min¬ 
isters  and  state  officials ;  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
College  Presidents  and  College  Professors. 

From  the  South  the  company  was  not  less 
remarkable.  The  approaching  Conference  had 
created  much  interest,  the  local  Committee 
having  sent  out  hundreds  of  invitations.  In 
response  to  these  invitations  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  the  Atlantic  states  and  from 
points  west  of  the  mountains.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  seldom,  if  ever,  have  as  many 
well  known  men  and  snccessful  educators  from 
the  South  been  gathered  together. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  teachers  who 
came  from  a  section  of  country  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  around  the  place  of  meeting.  Then,  too, 
the  leading  people  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
Conference  was  held  were  present,  and  taken 
altogether  it  was  a  splendid  audience  of  splen¬ 
did  people. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  opened 
by  addresses  of  welcome  by  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  by  Bishop  Bondthaler,  of 
the  Moravian  Church.  Mr.  Ogden  responded 
in  his  usual  happy  style,  and  presided  over  the 
sessions  of  the  Conference.  The  hall  in  which 
the  Conference  was  held  was  particularly  suited 
for  the  purpose,  being  a  bright  and  attractive 
auditorium.  The  College  girls  occupied  the 
platform,  and  their  bright  faces  and  vivacious, 
interested  manner  served  as  a  pleasing  feature 
of  the  gathering  as  they  were  grouped  among 
the  decorations  of  palms,  and  from  time  to 
time  contributed  musical  selections  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  brief  sketch  like  this  cannot  even  attempt 
to  outline  the  discussion  of  the  three  days. 
The  topics  chosen  were  not  at  all  local  in  their 
nature,  but  covered  questions  which  apply  to 
New  York  as  well  as  to  New  Orleans,  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  as  well  as  to  Mississippi,  to  white 
as  well  as  to  black  or  red  men.  The  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  various  methods  were 
pointed  out.  Common  schools  were  discussed, 
the  need  of  arousing  legislators  as  well  as  pa¬ 
rents  to  their  duties  was  considered.  Indus¬ 
trial  education  called  forth  much  interest,  and 
its  strength  and  weakness  pointed  out.  Many 
more  lines  of  discussion  followed. 

Then  there  was  bright  but  good  natnred  re¬ 
partee  between  men  of  the  North  and  men  of 
the  South ;  there  was  wit  and  humor,  eloquence 
and  also  prosaic  statistics ;  there  was  histcry 
and  there  was  prophecy. 

In  this  manner  the  days  passed  and  came  to 
an  end  all  too  soon.  If  we  are  asked  as  to  the 
results,  we  will  say  that  they  are  future  rather 
than  present.  If  the  work  assigned  to  the 
special  committee  to  be  appointed  by  Mr. 
Ogden  is  carried  ont,  the  results  will  be  far 
reaching.  This  is  perhaps,  the  ^heart  of  the 


matter.  Bnt  then  there  are  other  results.  The 
best  men  of  the  North  met  the  best  men  of  the 
South.  It  was  a  happy  meeting,  a  free,  frank 
and  honest  discussion,  and  the  North  and  the 
South  moved  a  little  closer  together  by  means 
of  this  gathering,  and  the  desire  for  similar 
gatherings  in  the  future  will  be  strong.  Then, 
too,  people  went  to  their  homes  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged,  and  they  will  think 
deeply  upon  what  they  heard. 

The  entire  three  days  were  wet,  cold  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  to  the  weather,  but  this  seemed  to 
bring  out  the  hospitality  with  special  bright¬ 
ness.  The  visitors  could  not  get  a  just  idea  of 
our  little  Carolina  city,  but  we  believe  they 
did  recognize  that  our  community  is  a  hospit¬ 
able  community,  that  we  were  glad  to  welcome 
them,  and  that  we  wish  them  to  “come  again.  ” 
SUNDAY  AT  ATLANTA. 

Atlanta  gave  the  party  a  most  hearty  wel¬ 
come  on  its  arrival  from  Winston-Salem.  Sun¬ 
day  was  spent  in  that  city  and  the  speakers  at 
many  of  the  services  were  from  the  visiting 
party,  among  them  were :  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bald¬ 
win  Jr.,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Dr.  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Dubois,  Mayor  Mims, 
Commissioner  Glenn,  Bishop  W.  M.  McYickar 
Dr.  Daivs,  Julian  Hawthorne,  the  Rev.  L.  B. 
Maxwell.  Crowded  houses  awaited  these  gen* 
tlemen  wherever  they  spoke,  and  Booker  T. 
Washington  at  the  Congregational  Church  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  that  at  times  burst 
forth  into  applause,  which  Mr.  Washington 
was  obliged  to  repress.  One  of  his  utterances 
will  long  be  remembered : 

“Some  time  ago  I  beard  it  said  that  the  ne¬ 
gro  is  going  back,  fast  going  back,  to  barbar¬ 
ism.  I  see  no  signs  of  barbarism  here.  After 
seeing  this  remarkable  assembly  I  see  no  reason 
for  forming  a  negro  state,  as  has  been  spoken 
of.  I  think  we  have  about  made  up  our  minds 
to  settle  down  here  and  live  it  out.  We  have 
religion  enough  and  patriotism  enough.” 

Much  interest  was  taken  by  the  visitors  in 
that  institution  which  is  Atlanta’s  pride,  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology;  the  Georgia^ 
Legislature  has  voted  |40,000  a  year  for  its 
maintenance,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin  Jr., 
President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  said  of 
this  institution  it  was  the  most  favorable  sign 
of  industrial  development  yet  seen  in  the  South. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  the  party  was 
Tnskegee,  Ala., there  to  participate  in  the  ded¬ 
ication  exercises  of  Dorothy  Hall  and  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  Tnskegee  Institute. 

Dorothy  Hall  was  given  by  two  sisters,  who 
have  made  many  substantial  gifts  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  previous  to  this.  In  a  letter  to  Princi¬ 
pal  Washington,  one  of  the  sisters  wrote:  “In 
reference  to  the  services  at  Tnskegee,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  ‘Dorothy’  is  a  name  known  to  our 
family  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  We 
have  had  several  grandmothers  bearing  the 
name  and  a  sister  Dora.  For  this  reason  my 
sister  has  asked  that  the  new  building  be 
known  as  Dorothy  Hall,  and  I  was  glad  to  unite 
in  the  suggestion.” 

In  bis  address.  Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald 
thus  beautifully  referred  to  the  name  of  the 
Hall:  “Surely  it  is  not  without  significance 
that ‘Dorothy’ means  the  ‘gift  of  God.’  Wo 
accept  this  building  as  the  gift  of  him  from 
whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  ’  ’ 

The  building  is  of  beautiful  proportions ;  it 
consists  of  a  two-story  central  part,  its  long 
axis  extending  northeast  and  southwest  with 
a  projecting  stairway  hall,  141  feet  by  18  feet 
and  four  one-story  wings.  It’s  outside  dimen¬ 
sions  are  98  feet  6  inches  by  142  feet.  The 
Hall  will  be  devoted  to  the  domestic  sciences. 
To  quote  Dr.  Donald: 

“Here  will  be  patiently  taught  the  things 
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JESUS  ASCENDS  INTO  HEAVEN. 

Acts  i:l-ll. 

Golden  Text. — While  ha  blessed  them  he 
was  parted  from  them  and  carried  ap  into 
heaven — Lake  xxiv.  61. 

Verse  1.  The  former  (more  properly  the  Jiri<t) 
treatite  is,  of  course,  the  Third  Gospel.  This 
treatise,  thoogh  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  a 
Gentile  convert  of  rank,  was  not  written  ex- 
closively  for  him,  bat  for  the  instraotion  of 
Christians  in  general,  chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the 
converts  from  heathenism.  When  Lake  says 
that  his  Gospel  was  concerning  all  that  Jesus 
began  to  do  and  to  teach,  he  d  Des  not  mean  that 
his  account  was  exhaustive  (compare  John  xxi. 
26),  but  that  it  was  ;  that  it  gave  an 

adequate  view  of  his  life  and  work. 

Verse  2.  The  day  on  which  he  was  received  up 
was  the  pivotal  point  of  the  history  of  Christ 
in  his  Church,  the  closing  of  his  earthly,  the 
beginning  of  his  heavenly  activity.  Through 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  earlier 
Fathers  to  refer  to  the  choosing  of  the  Apostles, 
it  more  probably  refers  to  his  perpetual  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Spirit  in  all  his  teachings.  The 
word  Apostles  is  here  properly  substituted  for 
disciples;  the  time  of  their  discipleship,  of 
their  training,  was  over;  the  time  of  their  send¬ 
ing  forth  (the  meaning  of  Apostle  is  one  sent) 
was  at  hand. 

Verse  3.  The  word  is  properly  translated 
proofs  (infallible  is  omitted  from  the  revision) ; 
it  is  frequently  used  by  classical  writers  in  the 
sense  of  demonstrative  evidence,  proofs  that 
admit  of  no  controversy,  and  this  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  many  proofs  by  which  .Tesus  had  con¬ 
vinced  his  disciples  of  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  (Compare  Luke  xxiv.  42,  43;  1  Cor. 
XV.  6-7 ;  Acts  x.  41. ) 

Forty  days  he  remained  on  earth  to  be  seen 
and  heard  by  them.  It  is  a  marvelous  proof  of 
his  love  and  his  apprehension  of  their  needs. 
A  less  time  than  this  would  hardlv  have  sufiiced 
to  make  them  familiar  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  that  their  com¬ 
munion  with  him  was  of  a  nature  that  no 
earthly  vicissitude  could  interrupt.  His  con¬ 
versation  during  these  forty  days  was  concern¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  he  had  so  often 
taught  them  before. 

Verse  4.  This  meeting  was  doubtless  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  They  were  to  wait  for  the  power 
which  more  than  once  he  had  promised  them 
(John  vii.  38,  39,  xiv.  16,  20,  xv.  26,  xvi.  13), 
and  which  indeed  the  prophets  bad  foretold 
(Joel  ii.  28;  compare  Acts  ii.  16).  This  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  Father  included  all  that  they  could 
need  in  their  ministry,  “enlightenment  of  minds, 
ulargement  of  heart,  sanctification  of  their 
acuities,  and  transformation  of  their  charac¬ 
ters,  so  as  to  make  them  whetted  swords  and 
polished  shafts  for  subduing  the  world  unto 
the  truth.”  And  it  is  very  much  for  our 
learning  that  they  were  told  to  wait  for  this 
promise;  they  could  do  nothing  without  it; 
they  could  not  gain  it  for  themsrlves,  bat  they 
must  expect  and  wait  for  it.  Neither  can  we 
by  an  goadings  or  laehings  of  ourselves  work 
ourselves  up  to  spiritual  power,  but  we  may 
count  upon  it  being  given  when  we  wait  for 
it  in  the  full  expectation  of  a  faith  which  is 
keeping  us  in  the  way  of  his  Commandments. 

'  Verse  6.  This  promised  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  was,  Calvin  says,  not  anything  peculiar 
to  the  Apostles,  but  the  common  baptism  of 
the  Chnroh.  The  allusion  to  the  Baptist’s  bap¬ 
tism  is  doubtless  to  remind  his  hearers  that 


this  was  indeed  the  baptism  promised  by  John 
(John  i.  33;  Matt.  iii.  1;  Mark  i.  8.  See  Acts 
xi.  16).  Xot  many  days  hence  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  it;  they  were  to  cheer  themselves  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  soon. 

Verse  6.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  equally  trustworthy  teachers,  as  to 
whether  this  narrative  is  of  one  interview  or 
of  two.  The  natural  inference  from  the  open¬ 
ing  words  of  this  verse  would  be  that  this  was 
a  different  time  from  the  foregoing ;  it  would 
seem  that  this  was  the  moment  described  in 
Luke  xxiv.  60,  and  that  he  was  leading  them 
out  toward  Bethany  when  the  question  was 
asked.  They  felt  instinctively  that  some  event 
of  immense  importance  was  impending;  what 
it  could  be  they  knew  not;  imagination  could 
by  no  possibility  present  to  them  that  which 
was  indeed  about  to  take  place,  but  they  felt 
that  they  could  be  going  forth  to  meet  nothing 
of  lesser  moment  than  that  event  which,  as 
recent  discoveries  of  Apocryphal  literature  teach 
us,  was  at  that  time  intensely  expected  by 
spiritually-minded  Jews,  the  triumph  of  Mes¬ 
siah’s  kingdom.  We  need  not  take  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  sign  of  the  low  and  sordid  aspirations 
of  the  Apostles.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
rebuke  addressed  by  Jesus  to  Philip  (John  xiv. 
9)  was  still  appropriate  to  them  after  all  the 
experiences  of  the  three  days  of  darkness,  the 
communings  and  the  prayers  of  the  forty  days 
just  past.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  realized  as 
they  would  after  the  Pentecost,  the  truly 
spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom,  but  they 
doubtless  were  looking  forward  to  such  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  Jesus  as  would  lead  to  the  conver 
sion  of  th^  world  to  Judaism,  when  Jerusalem 
would  become  the  Holy  City  of  all  nations,  the 
centre  of  the  world’s  spiritual  life. 

Verses  7,  8.  The  contrast  between  the  al¬ 
most  severe  tone  of  those  words  with  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  Farewell  Discourse  (John  xiv. - 
xvi)  is  very  noticeable.  Then,  he  was  a  Father 
comforting  his  sorrowing  children— it  was  the 
time  for  expansion  of  heart,  for  self-revelation. 
Now  he  is  a  Master  giving  his  disciples  their 
commission;  as  Bruce  has  most  suggestively 
said,  like  him  whom  he  had  spoken  of  in  para¬ 
ble,  who  being  about  to  go  into  a  far  country 
apportions  to  his  servants  their  work,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  porter  to  watch.  Times  and  seasons 
were  not  their  concern,  but  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  their  work  was  such.  And  so,  though 
there  is  no  room  ^or  sentiment,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sympathy  with  their  needs  that  he  gives 
the  strengthening  promise  of  power,  and  marks 
out,  as  it  were,  the  progress  of  their  work, 
outlining  the  very  method  and  order  of  the 
Church’s  future  development.  The  commis¬ 
sion  was  indeed  full  of  grace  and  love.  .Teru- 
salem.  which  had  so  deeply  sinned,  was  first 
of  all  to  be  the  living  witBess  of  the  love  and 
forgiveness  of  the  crucified  and  ascended  Christ. 

Verse  9.  The  ascension,  though  it  is  not 
dwelt  upon  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  is 
everywhere  assumed  as  a  historic  and  well 
known  fact  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  John  vi.  62,  xx. 
17;  Acts  i.  22,  ii.  33,  iii.  21;  1  Thess.  iv.  16; 
Rom.  viii.  39;  Col.  iii.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1 
Pet.  iii  22),  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  explain, 
not  to  accept  it  leaves  the  door  open  to  greater 
difficulties.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
add  to  the  difficulty  by  reading  into  the  text 
anything  that  is  not  there.  We  are  told  that 
as  they  gazed  upon  him,  he  was  lifted  up  and 
received  into  a  cloud,  which  we  must  believe 
was  the  shekinah  (Ex  xl.  34-38),  the  visible 
presence  of  God.  U  here  heaven  is,  whether  it 
is  up,  or  down,  or  away,  the  text  says  not : 
what  became  of  the  body  in  which  he  had  been 


visibly  present  is  a  matter  which  probably  we 
have  no  language  to  express,  nor,  perhaps,  as 
yet  the  power  to  apprehend.  These  are  the  se¬ 
cret  things  that  belong  to  God.  We  can  but 
know  that  as  he  had  said,  he  ascended  to  his 
Father  and  our  Father,  and  was  received  into 
the  bosom  of  God. 

Verses  10,  11.  No  wonder  they  “grieved 
not  for  his  disappearance”  who  witnessed  this 
glorious  sight,  but  merely  stood  in  rapt  con¬ 
templation,  gazing  fixedly  after  him,  as  he 
went  away.  The  hvo  men  in  white  apparel  were 
doubtless  angels.  Ewald  thinks  they  were 
Moses  and  Elias,  but  Luke  would  probably  have 
named  them  if  they  had  been.  The  precise  im¬ 
port  of  their  address  is  not  easy  to  define;  it 
may  have  been  to  remind  them  that  this  was 
what  they  ought  to  have  expected  (Luke  xxiv. 
26,  26),  and  to  recall  to  them  what  Jesus  had 
promised  them  (John  vi.  62,  xx.  17). 


HAMLET,  WITH  HAMLET  LETT  OUT. 

The  recent  joint  meeting  of  International 
Sunday  school  lesson  writers  and  publishers 
with  the  International  Lesson  Oommittee,  in 
this  city  created  no  very  great  stir,  but  such 
newspaper  notices  of  it  as  have  come  under 
our  observation  furnish  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  minor  issues  sometimes 
override  greater  ones.  For  in  none  of  these 
notices  is  there  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
first  and  most  important  action  taken  at  that 
time.  This  action  related  to  the  length  of  the 
International  lessons.  Back  of  it  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  history. 

Several  years  ago,  the  International  Oom¬ 
mittee  began  to  indicate  parallel  and  related 
passages  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  “the 
lesson.  ’  ’  In  doing  this  they  recognized  a  method 
of  treatment  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  system,  and  used  more  or 
less  by  the  best  International  lesson  writers, 
who,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  for 
a  more  complete  presentation  of  subjects  than 
could  ordinarily  be  gained  from  ten  or  twelve 
verses,  had  introduced  some  study  of  the  con¬ 
text.  The  recognition  of  this  necessity  by  the 
Oommittee  was  a  decided  advance  step.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  started  iu  this  direction,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  proceeded  farther  and  farther,  saying  in 
one  of  their  announcements  that  these  parallel 
and  related  passages  had  been  selected  “in  the 
hope"  that  lesson  writers  would  include  them 
in  their  treatment  of  the  lesson.  Later  the 
Committee  announced,  “it  is  expected  that  these 
passages  will  be  considered  by  writers  of  lesson 
helps,  in  connection  with  those  selected  to  be 
printed;”  and  finally,  in  the  lessons  for  the 
current  year,  while  selecting  certain  verses  to 
be  printed,  as  before,  they  said,  “It  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  verses  to  be 
printed  are  only  a  portion  of  the  lesson,”  the 
lesson  itself  being  the  entire  passage.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  marks  a  very  wide  departure  from 
the  original  idea  of  the  International  lessons, 
which  was  a  lesson  of  ten  or  twelve  verses, 
leai^ing  the  use  of  context  and  related  passages 
to  the  judgment  of  the  lesson  writers. 

The  application  of  this  principle  was  first 
made  to  the  lessons  now  finishing  on  the  Life 
of  Christ.  One  would  have  supposed  that  a 
committee  selecting  lessons  representing  larger 
portions  of  Scripture  than  were  printed  in  the 
quarterlies  would  have  had  due  regard  to  the 
amount  of  other  matter  thus  included  in  each 
lesson,  BO  that  the  lessons  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  well  balanced.  But,  as  pointed  out 
in  these  pages  some  time  ago,  the  action 
of  the  Oommittee  in  this  respect  was  some¬ 
what  unexpected.  The  lessons  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  vary  in  length  from  nine 
verses  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  seven  virses. 
We  notice  that  some  lesson  writers  have  under¬ 
taken  to  stretch  out  the  short  lessons  to  fill  the 
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required  space  in  the  quarterlies,  and  have 
tried  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  the  longer 
lesson  within  the  same  space.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  result  has  produced  much  confusion 
fn  the  working  of  the  schools,  and  a  very  deep 
irritation  regarding  this  whole  matter.  Nor  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  lesson  writers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  came  together,  as  it  is  understood,  with 
the  determination  that  this  thing  should  stop. 
Undoubtedly  they  considered  this  by  far  the 
most  important  question  before  them.  Their 
opinion  regarding  it  is  embodied  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Committee  "that  the  part 
named  for  printing  he  indicated  as  the  lesson,” 
and  that  the  same  be  limited  “to  about  ten  or 
twelve  verses,  where  possible.”  The  fnrthe 
reoommendaton  “that  related  passages  that 
naturally  belong  to  the  subject  under  consider* 
ation  be  indicated  in  addition,  to  illnstrate  or 
complete  it,”  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  so  long  as  snch  related  matter  is  not 
“the  lesson”  itself. 

This  is  a  step  backward  to  the  condition  of 
things  several  years  ago  By  means  of  it,  the 
whole  movement  of  the  International  lesson 
system  toward  a  connected  and  complete  study 
of  a  Biblical  subject  is  frustrated.  The  lesson  in 
the  future  under  this  scheme  is  to  be  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  a  lesson  of  “tenor  twelve 
verses”  with  parallel  and  related  passages  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Committee  as  suitable  to  be 
studied  in  connection  with  it,  which  is  precisely 
what  was  done  for  some  years  prior  to  this  last 
advance  step  by  the  Committee,  and  which,  as 
above  indicated,  has  been  done  for  many  years 
by  the  best  lesson  writers.  If  that  method 
was  not  satisfactory  in  the  past,  how  much 
less  can  it  be  in  the  future? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  getting  the 
International  Lessons  away  from  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  short  passages  to  the  study  of  con¬ 
nected  portions  of  Scripture.  Many  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  International  system  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  movement  in  this 
direction  the  last  few  years.  They  will  be  in¬ 
expressibly  disappointed  at  this  decided  back¬ 
ward  step,  which,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  brought 
into  effect  in  Sunday-schools,  will  put  them 
back  where  they  were  several  years  ago.  It  seems 
a  very  great  pity  that  when  a  movement  has 
been  made  toward  a  better  method  of  study,  all 
this  gain  should  be  lost  by  an  undue  regard  to 
the  inconveniences  which  have  arisen  by  the  im¬ 
perfect  application  of  the  principle  involved.  Re¬ 
forms  advance  by  going  forward,  not  backward. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  anchor 
which  holds  the  Internatidnal  system  from 
making  any  great  advance  is  in  the  supposed 
necessity  of  printing  “the  lesson  text”  in  the 
quarterly.  The  reason  for  doing  this,  as  com¬ 
monly  understood,  is  that  if  any  publishing 
house  should  omit  the  lesson  text  from  its  quar¬ 
terlies,  it  would  lose  its  business  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  habit  of  having  the  text  in  the  quar¬ 
terlies  has  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
schools  that  they  would  not  use  any  Interna¬ 
tional  lesson  helps  which  omitted  it.  Even  if 
all  the  present  leading  publishers  should  agree 
to  omit  the  lesson  text  in  order  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  embarrassment  it  occasions, 
one  or  more  new  publishers  would  at  once  ap¬ 
pear,  unbound  by  this  agreement,  and  by  print¬ 
ing  the  text  as  heretofore  would  monopolize  a 
very  large  share  of  trade.  This  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  the  International  lesson  sys¬ 
tem  is  bound  by  its  own  self-imposed  limita¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  publishing 
interests  connected  with  it. 

With  this  explanation  it  is  clear  that  the 
action  taken  on  this  matter  was  not  so  insig¬ 
nificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  parties  interested  as 
it  appears  to  have  been'in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  reported  the  matter  in  the  papers. 
A  clearer  case  of  “Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left 
out,”  has  rarely  come  to  our  attention. 


The  further  action  relating  to  a  one  year’s 
course  of  primary  lessons  and  a  two  years’ 
oourse  for  Bible  classes  seems  to  ns  of  far  less 
importance  than  represented  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries.  We  understand  that  these  are 
isolated  courses,  not  parts  of  the  International 
lesson  system.  In  the  action  taken,  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  provided  that  they  shall  be  arranged  ‘ '  in 
such  a  way  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  present 
International  uniform  plan.  ’  ’  We  fear  that  those 
enthusiasts  who,  as  a  result  of  this  action, 
have  been  dilating  upon  the  three  separate 
courses  of  study  in  the  future  International 
system,  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  They 
may  find  such  courses  elsewhere,  but  not  in 
that  system  until  after  some  very  different 
action  from  that  already  taken  by  its  leading 
representatives.  The  uniform  lesson  plan  in 
all  its  departments  is  to  go  on  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  new  courses  suggested  are  not  a  part 
of  that  plan,  but  are  merely  alternate  courses 
for  use  outside  of  it.  They  may  succeed  in 
satisfying  for  the  time  being  a  certain  demand 
for  something  different,  but  considering  the 
utter  failure  of  a  similar  primary  course  laid 
out  by  the  Committee  a  few  years  ago,  and 
also  the  very  decided  backward  step  taken  at 
this  meeting  regarding  the  system  as  a  whole, 
they  seem  likely  to  do  very  little  toward  bet¬ 
ting  the  system  itself. 

- - 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T-  McEwen,  D-D. 

A  Little  Heroine. 

May  13.  True  courage.  1  Sam.  17:  :i8  47. 

14.  Love  flndf>  a  way.  Esth.  S:  1-8:  7: 1-8. 

15.  Children  helping.  John  vl:  5-13. 

16.  Bringing  Juniorr  to  Jeans.  Mark.  10: 13-10. 

17.  Unnamed  but  rewarded.  Matt.  10:  40  43. 

18.  Christ's  word  to  his  own-  Luke  13:  39.34 ;  John 

10: 1-5. 

19.  Topic— A  nameless  girl  heroine.  1  Kings  5: 1-4. 

(A  union  meeting  with  the  Juniors.) 

David  literally  started  to  the  camp  of  Saul 
as  an  errand  boy.  Look  into  his  bundles. 
What  could  have  been  more  prosaic?  Parched 
wheat,  bread,  and  cheese,  for  his  brothers  who 
were  in  Saul’s  army.  He  returned  as  the  val¬ 
iant  warrior  who  had  slain  Goliath,  and  won 
victory  for  the  hosts  of  Israel.  Listen  to  the 
shouts  of  the  exultant  troops.  The  romance 
has  charmed  and  cheered  the  ages.  From 
humblest  obscurity  he  had  by  a  single  bound 
leaped  not  only  into  national  publicity,  but  had 
taken  his  place  with  the  immortal  heroes  of 
all  ages.  How  provoking  it  is  that  opportuni- 
ties  almost  never  wear  labels.  Outriders,  her¬ 
alds,  forerunners  they  have  none.  What  crowds 
would  assemble,  if  we  only  knew  the  time  and 
place  of  their  coming.  Not  one  hero  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  is  able  to  rouse  either  himself  or  others 
by  the  pre-vision  which  would  enable  him  to 
exclaim,  “Victory  to-day,  or  a  place  in  West¬ 
minster  Ahbey.  ”  ,  What  we  usually  see  is  grim 
duty,  terribly  monotonous,  always  accompanied 
by  difficulty,  if  not  even  by  extreme  peril.  I 
was  present  once  when  two  plain  people  be¬ 
came  almost  on  the  instant  the  idols  of  a  shout¬ 
ing,  exultant  multitude.  Early  one  morning 
the  Janitor  of  one  of  New  York’s  fine  apart¬ 
ment  houses  discovered  a  fire  in  the  building 
which  until  then  had  been  supposed  to  be  fire¬ 
proof.  From  story  to  story  of  the  lofty  build¬ 
ing  his  little  son  flew,  wUh  the  wild  cry  of 
Are.  To  arouse  the  sleeping  occupants  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  At  length  every  tenant 
had  escaped ;  but  the  lad  who  had  saved  others 
could  not  save  himself.  When  finally  his  task 
was  completed,  every  avenue  of  escape  had 
been  cut  off.  He  stood  pale-faced  on  the  roof, 
which  towered  far  above  all  others.  As  if 
determined  to  wreak  on  him  revenge  for  the 
lives  he  had  saved  from  their  fury,  the  flames 
leaped  toward  him,  gleaming  on  the  dark  back¬ 


ground  of  clouds  of  smoke.  An  agonizing 
moan,  a  piteous  wail  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  crowd  comprehended  the  situation  thor¬ 
oughly.  But  look.  With  a  short  ladder  a  fire¬ 
man  is  scaling  the  walls  from  story  to  story- 
A  cheer  inspires  him.  The  lad  is  in  his  arms. 
The  perilous  descent  is  made,  and  the  two 
are  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  those  stsmding 
near,  or  ever  their  feet  have  touched  the  earth. 
On  the  shoulders  of  rejoicing  men  they  are 
carried  through  the  crowds  whilst  such  shouts 
of  joy  ring  through  the  air  as  I  have  never 
since  heard.  Loyalty  to  duty  as  they  saw  it, 
not  fame,  aroused  and  sustained  them  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  Thus  it  has  always  been,  so 
most  it  ever  be. 

What  Esther  saw  that  day  when  she  went  in 
before  the  king  to  plead  for  her  imperilled  peo¬ 
ple  was  not  a  feast  to  be  celebrated  throughout 
ages,  nor  a  book  in  their  sacred  writings  whose 
burden  to  all  peoples  should,  be  to  tell  of  her 
heroism,  but  simply  this,  that  she  risked  her 
life  to  save  others.  “Who  knoweth  but  that 
thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this?”  was  the  clarion  appeal  with  which 
Mordecai  sought  to  rouse  her  to  her  opportu¬ 
nity.  Her  answer  showed  that  she  perceived 
peril,  as  well  as  possessed  courage.  “So  will 
I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not  according 
to  the  law :  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish.  ’  ’  Duty 
came  to  her  then  in  the  garb  of  danger,  whose 
issue  might  be  death.  With  no  thought  of  fame, 
she  did  the  doty  that  she  saw. 

Do  you  envy  Naaman’s  little  maid  the  fame 
that  has  been  and  Is  to  be  hers  throughout  the 
ages?  Remember  what  it  cost.  War  with  its 
death  and  desolation  had  visited  her  home. 
What  became  of  the  other  members  of  her  fam¬ 
ily,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  she 
may  not  have  known.  Why  should  she  remem¬ 
ber  that  God  whose  strange  providence  had 
permitted  her  to  be  carried  into  captivity?  It 
fell  to  her  lot  to  wait  upon  Naaman’s  wife. 
Into  the  ear  of  her  mistress  she  poured  the  tid¬ 
ings  of  Israel’s  God  and  prophet.  Had  revenge 
embittered  her  soul,  she  might  have  withheld 
the  tidings.  Nor  did  she  barter  the  message 
for  the  boon  of  freedom.  With  no  thought  but 
that  of  conferring  a  blessing  upon  another  she 
told  in  simple  speech  of  him  who  had  power  to 
heal  disease. 

Are  you  afraid  that  your  heroism  may  be 
overlooked,  or  forgotten?  By  men,  possibly. 
By  God,  never.  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground  without-  his  notice.  Your  record  as 
surely  as  your  name  will  be  written  in  the 
Lamb’s  book  of  life. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is 
his  humility.— John  Ruskin. 

God  looketh  upon  anything  we  say,  or  any¬ 
thing  we  do,  and  if  he  seeth  Christ  in  it,  he 
accepteth  it ;  but  if  there  be  no  Christ  he  pnt- 
teth  it  away  as  a  foul  thing.  —0.  H.  Spurgeon. 

There  is  no  piety  in  the  world  which  is  not 
the  result  of  cultivation,  and  which  cannot  be 
increased  by  the  degree  of  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  it.  —Albert  Barnes. 

The  way  to  judge  of  religion  is  by  doing  our 
duty.  Religion  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  must 
first  see,  and  then  love;  but  here,  on  earth, 
we  must  first  love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes 
as  well  as  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  then  see 
and  perceive  and  understand. — J.  Taylor. 

Are  we  silent  to  Jesus?  Think!  Have  you 
nothing  to  ask  him  for?  Nothing  to  praise  him 
for?  Nothing  to  confess?  Oh,  poor  soul,  go 
back  to  Bethlehem — to  Gethsemane,  to  Calvary 
and  remember  at  what  a  cost  the  veil  before  the 
Holiest  was  rent  in  twain  that  thou  mightest 
enter  in. — Anna  Shipton. 
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C>  L.  Carhart. 

Week  BegrinnioC  May  18,  1901. 

The  Cbarcb’s  Blessed  Inheritance  Isaiah  M:  7>17. 

‘  ‘  *  After  baying  spoken  of  the  death  of  Ohrist, ' 
says  Oalyin,  ‘the  prophet  passes  on  with  good 
reason  to  the  Ohnroh ;  that  we  may  feel  more 
deeply  in  onrselyes  what  is  the  yalne  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  his  death. '  Similar  in  substance  if  not 
in  language  is  the  opinion  of  the  latest  critics, 
who  understand  that  in  Ohap.liy.,  the  prophet 
intends  to  picture  that  full  redemption  which 
the  Seryant’s  work,  onlminating  in  Obap.  liii., 
could  alone  effect. ”  (G.  A.  Smith.) 

“The  heritage  of  the  seryants  of  the  Lord*' 
is  the  gift  of  the  loye  of  God,  manifest  in  the 
seryioe  and  sacrifice  of  his  seryants,  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  all  ages,  and  supremely  reyealed 
in  the  Son,  who  “was  wounded  for  our  trans¬ 
gressions. ’*  And  it  is  increasingly  realized  in 
God’s  people  u  that  saying  loye  works  in  them 
the  righteousness  which  fits  for  blessing.  The 
Sufferer  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  trayail  of  his  soul.  The  passion  of  Ohrist 
is  the  pledge  of  the  perfecting  of  bis  people. 
The  limitless  lore  of  the  cross  assures  blessing 
limited  only  by  need  and  readiness  to  receiye. 

The  loye  is  eternal  as  the  hills  and  sure  as 
the  coyenant  of  God.  A  people  in  affiiction 
may  be  heartened  by  the  testimony  of  history, 
and  assured  by  the  yoice  of  experience.  The 
seeming  wrath  is  but  a  momentary  biding  of 
the  face,  the  kindness  is  eyerlasting.  They 
who  are  taught  of  God  haye  no  fear,  for  he 
who  made  and  rules  all,  eyen  the  "waster” 
and  His  weapon,  makes  all  things  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  for  his  own.  Their  heritage  is 
peace.  The  good  which  a  false  faith  offers  a 
true  faith  giyes  out  of  the  riches  of  a  Father’s 
loye.  Sickness,  sorrow,  sin,  may  endure  for  a 
while,  but  there  is  a  Stronger  than  the  strong 
at  hand  for  deliyeranoe. 

The  Ohnroh  must  claim  her  blessed  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  "enlarging  her  place,”  "lengthen¬ 
ing  her  cords,  ’  ’  must  enter  into  the  fruits  of 
the  loye  of  her  Lord  in  the  heart’s  experience 
of  the  diyine  gift  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
in  the  power  that  honors  the  courage  of  faith 
attempting  deeper  and  broader  seryioe.  Oarey’s 
famous  sermon  at  Nottingham  on  ys.  2  and  8, 
yoioed  the  faith  that  inspired  the  missionary 
moyement  of  the  last  century.  In  the  future, 
also,  it  will  be  as  the  Church  "expects  great 
things  from  God,”  and  "attempt  great  things 
for  God,  ’  ’  that  in  the  fuller  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  within  and  without  it  will 
more  truly  understand  what  are  the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  its  inheritance. 

THE  DUTY  OF  LEADERSHIP. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  Brotherhoods  is 
■that  of  St.  Andrew,  founded  in  the  Episcopal 
Ohnroh  by  the  deeply  beloyed  and  lamented 
Oharles  James  Wells,  to  whom  the  poor  of  the 
lower  East  side  of  this  city,  whateyer  their  race 
or  creed,  owe  undying  gratitude,  and  to  whom 
the  young  men  of  all  denominations  are  hardly 
less  indebted,  since  St.  Andrew’s  undoubtedly 
gaye  the  impulse  to  formation  of  the  wider  and 
more  catholic  Brotherhoods  of  Andrew  and 
Philip,  of  The  Kingdom,  and  others.  The  St. 
Andrew’s  Brotherhood  of  this  state  recently 
held  its  eighth  annual  Oonyention  in  Geneya. 
Some  of  the  utterances  of  Dr.  William  Prall, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Albany,  are  so 
pertinent  to  all  members  of  all  Brotherhoods 
that  we  are  grateful  to  our  Gtoneya  correspon¬ 
dent  for  sending  ns  the  following  extracts : 

"There  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  leadership,  though  we  think  of  onr¬ 
selyes  as  following  the  Lord  Jesus  as  did  the 
Apostles.  ‘The  disciple  is  not  greater  than 
Ibe  Maater,  but  tha  aame  as  bli  llaater, '  Christ 


said  to  his  disciples.  So  as  the  Master  led, 
should  we  striye  to  lead.  As  Jesus  became 
master  of  himself,  so  may  we  become  masters 
of  onrselyes  and  of  men,  not  by  the  lash,  but 
by  gentleness,  peace  and  loye.  There  is  need 
and  demand  for  leaders,  in  all  positions  in  life. 
In  the  home,  in  business,  in  the  state,  in  the 
church.  The  unit  of  the  state  and  of  the 
ohnroh  is  the  family;  and  in  keeping  the 
family  life  pore  and  wholesome,  we  work  for 
the  adyanoement  of  the  state  and  ohnroh.  In 
these  days  we  obserye  many  things  that  tend  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  family,  state  and 
ohnroh.  Chief  among  them  in  the  family,  is 
the  eyer  recurrent  diyoroe.  One  terrible  result 
of  the  almost  nniyersal  diyorce  mania  is  dis¬ 
obedient,  ill-mannered  children  who  cannot 
possibly  haye  the  proper  reyerence  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  family  life.  In  the  state,  there 
is  a  danger  in  the  propagation  of  great  wealth ; 
in  ohnroh,  the  danger  lies  in  the  decline  of  at¬ 
tendance. 

"What  the  world  to-day  needs  aboye  eyery- 
thing  else,  is  men  who  can  see  the  powerful 
significance  of  the  ohnroh ;  who  will  study  the 
words  of  Christ  and  their  bearing  on  the  laws 
of  Sinai ;  who  will  make  clear  to  other  men 
the  light  of  our  Lord  and  enable  them  to  walk 
in  that  light.  I  charge  yon  to  be  men  who 
will  lead  young  men  of  the  land  to  liye  under 
the  beneficent  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus.” 

A  MODERN  CONFESSOR. 

Elder  Williams  once  told  the  writer  that  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  Welsh  and  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandmother  Pennsylyania  Dutch. 
"Blood  will  tell, ’’and  this  mixed  descent, 
coupled  with  a  more  than  ordinarily  yaried 
career,  explained  Williams.  Surely  there  was 
never  a  man  who  demanded  explanation  more. 
He  was  shrewd  and  soft-hearted,  pugnacious 
and  sympathetic,  stubborn  and  charitable.  The 

most  indispensable  man  in  X - ,  he 

was  also  the  most  loved  and  hated.  He  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  real  estate  business,  and 
this  brought  him  into  daily  contact  with  the 
towns  people  and  the  stramrer.  In  fact  he  was 
the  principle  medium  of  intercourse  between 
the  two.  How  conspicuous  this  made  him 
will  be  realized  when  one  remembers  that 

X - is  a  resort.  One’s  length  of  residence, 

in  fact,  could  be  measured  by  bis  esti¬ 
mate  of  Williams.  Familiarity  followed  the 
course  that  Pope  outlined  for  vice ;  from  an 
initial  "loathing,  ”  as  the  agent  of  oppressive 
landlordism,  one  finished  the  first  year  by  "en¬ 
during,  ”  the  second  "  pitying”  and  the  third 
"embracing.”  The  hardness  of  his  position 
rapidly  grew  on  one,  and  following  that,  his 
indispensability  and  unfailing  willingness  to 
take  trouble. 

A  devoted  Christian  man,  endeavoring  to  do 
business  on  an  honorable  basis,  when  competi¬ 
tion  was  bitter,  he  was  the  butt  of  the  ungodly 
and  was  usually  long  deprived  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  righteous,  because  of  the  malicious 
stories  of  those  who  bad  tried  to  over-reach 
him,  and  failed. 

In  the  church  he  was  always  foremost,  be¬ 
cause  willing  to  serve.  He  had  led  the  revolt 
against  an  unworthy  pastor,  had  warily  hung 
back  from  allegiance  to  the  man  who  served 
the  church  at  the  time  of  our  story,  until  he 
approved  himself,  after  which  he  became  his 
right-hand  man  and  impregnable  bulwark  of 
defence. 

It  was  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving  day. 
Notice  of  a  union  service  to  be  held  upon  that 
day  in  the  church  which  Williams  attended 
had  put  him  in  a  quandary.  His  pastor’s  appeal 
for  a  full  attendance  had  stirred  him.  But  he 
was  engaged  in  erecting  a  business  block,  for 
which  he  had  imported  a  number  of  men,  who 
had  celebrated  their  advent  by  getting  drunk. 
He  knew  that  to  quit  work  for  the  morning 


meant  a  repetition  of  this  offense  and  the  loss 
of  the  rest  of  the  day.  Besides,  the  building 
was  costing  him  much  more  than  he  bad  calcu¬ 
lated  upon,  because  of  vexations  delays, 
and  the  cold  weather  was  setting  in  early. 
Local  tradition  was  with  him,  also,  in  not  quit¬ 
ting  work. 

He  put  it  to  his  pastor.  "Can  I  bring  the 
men  to  church  in  their  working  clothes?” 

The  matter  passed  from  the  pastor’s  mind, 
till  he  missed  Williams  at  his  accustomed  post, 
as  usher,  at  the  hour  of  service.  Presently, 
however,  he  saw  him  put  his  head  in  at  one 
door  of  the  church,  reconnoitre  and  disappear, 
to  reappear  at  the  other  door,  ushering  in  a 
troop  of  men  clad  in  over-alls  and  aprons. 
These  he  seated  well  forward  and  sat  down  by 
them.  He  was  clad  in  his  every  day  clothes. 
Apparently  unconscious  of  having  done  any¬ 
thing  noteworthy  or  meritorious,  and  oblivion^ 
to  the  buzz  that  went  round  the  congregation 
and  the  craning  of  necks,  he  set  the  men  an 
example  of  reverent  participation  in  the  service 
and  attention  to  the  sermon.  As  soon  as  the 
benediction  was  pronounced,  he  hurried  them 
off  to  dinner,  to  see  them  safely  at  work  soon 
after. 

A  better  solution  of  a  question  of  conscience 
one  seldom  sees.  The  men  were  kept  sober,  he 
and  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  worship,  and 
considering  the  traditions  of  the  town  and  the 
exigencies  of  his  work,  one  can  scarcely  ques¬ 
tion  if  be  did  not  present  a  worthy  example  of 
enlightened  self-interest. 

Williams  knew,  of  course,  that  be  would  be 
laughed  at  and  that  his  motives  would  be 
questioued,  but  he  saw  his  duty  and  did  it, 
with  a  clearness  of  vision  and  steadiness  of 
purpose  that  would  have  honored  men  more 
highly  privileged  by  inheritance  and  opportu¬ 
nity. 

Such  incidents  restore  one’s  faith  in  men  and 
confirm  one’s  confidence  that  the  spirit  of  the 
old  confession  is  not  dead,  though  rack  and 
stake  are  no  more.  Pastor. 


CURIOUS  AND  ITKRESTING. 

A  discovery  has  lately  been  made  of  the  body 
of  a  Pompeiian  who  fell  a  victim  to  exhaustion 
or  suffocation  while  trying  to  escape  from  the 
doomed  city.  His  skeleton  was  lying  at  the 
depth  of  six  feet  below  the  actual  level  of  the 
field,  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  walls.  When 
overwhelmed  by  ashes  the  man  was  carrying, 
tied  in  a  bundle  by  means  of  a  cord  (made  of 
hemp),  the  following  objects  of  value:  An  ex¬ 
quisite  silver  stewpan  weighing  520  grammes, 
the  handle  of  which  is  ornamented  with  shell¬ 
fish  and  mollnsks  of  various  kinds;  a  soup 
spoon  with  a  broken  handle,  a  spoon  for  mix¬ 
ing  hot  drinks,  a  silver  penny  of  Domitian,  and 
two  keys.  There  were  also  lying  in  a  heap, 
187  copper  pence,  the  oldest  dating  from  the 
time  of  Agrippa,  the  latest  from  the  time  of 
Titus.  He  bad  evidently  stolen  these  articles. 

W^bile  Lord  Cromer  was  in  Khartoum  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  sheiks  from  the  Dinkas  came  to  pay 
him  homage.  This  people  from  a  country  six 
hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  are  the  aboriginals 
of  the  Soudan.  They  worship  one  God  with 
traditional  rites  which  must  be  thousands  of 
years  old.  After  an  exchange  of  greetings,  a 
song  sung  in  honor  of  their  host,  they  proceeded 
to  crown  him  as  a  token  of  their  submission. 
The  crown  consisted  of  a  black,  high,  conical- 
shaped,  brimlesB  hat,  surmounted  by  plumes 
of  black  ostrich  feathers.  The  paintings  in 
the  Temple  of  Amenophis  III.  (B.C.  1460)  at 
Soleb,  and  in  the  temples  of  Rameses  II.  (B. 
O.  1880)  in  Nubia  and  in  the  temples  of  the 
later  Egyptian  kings  at  Napata  prove  that  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  kind  of  homage  was  tendered 
to  the  lords  of  Egypt  after  they,  each  in  his 
turn,  bad  crushed  the  "vile”  Soudani  tribeq 
and  bad  "extended  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  ” 
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’  COIRAGK. 

Celia  Thazter. 

Because  1  hold  it  sinful  to  despond. 

And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 
Blind  me  with  burnini;  tears,  hut  look  beyond 
Its  tumult  and  its  burning  strife ; 

Because  I  lift  my  bead  above  the  mist. 

Where  the  sun  shines  and  the  broad  breezes  blow. 

By  every  ray  and  every  raindrop  kissed 
That  Qod's  love  doth  bestow. 

Think  you  I  find  no  bitterness  at  all  ? 

No  burden  to  be  borne,  like  Christian's  pack  ? 

Think  jou  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall 
Because  I  keep  them  back  ? 

Why  should  I  hug  life's  ills  with  cold  reserve— 

To  curse  myself  and  all  who  love  me  ?  Nay  I 
A  thousand  times  more  good  than  I  deserve 
God  gives  me  every  day ; 

And  of  each  one  of  these  rebellions  tears 
Kept  bravely  back,  be  makes  a  rainbow  shine : 
Grateful  I  take  his  slightest  gift,  no  fears 
Nor  any  doubts  are  mine. 

Dark  skies  must  clear,  and  when  the  clouds  are  past. 
One  golden  day  redeems  a  weary  year ; 

Patient  I  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  his  voice  of  cheer. 

Then  vex  me  not  with  chiding.  Let  me  he. 

1  must  be  glad  and  grateful  to  the  end. 

I  grudge  you  not  your  cold  and  darkness— me 
The  powers  of  light  befriend. 

—Selected. 

THE  LITTLE  CHAP’S  MOTHER 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 

"It’s  BO  hard  to  decide.  The  Taylors  are 
going  to  the  sea  and  the  Rockwell  Allyns  are 
going  to  the  monntains.  I  like  the  Taylors — 
and  1  like  the  Rockwell  Allyns.” 

Little  Mrs.  Moffat  scowled  in  gentle  per¬ 
plexity.  The  baby  began  to  fret,  and  she  jog¬ 
ged  it  absently. 

“Yon  see,  it’s  so  important,  Jim.  First  I 
think  I’ll  go  to  the  sea  with  Marie  Taylor,  and 
then  I  decide  to  go  to  the  monntains  with  the 
Allyns.  They’ve  both  been  teasing  me.  There, 
baby,  do  stop  fretting.  Ton  make  me  nervonsl 
I  wish  yon’d  call  Olympia,  Jim.  She  can 
qniet  him.  ” 

The  tall  man  held  ont  his  arms. 

‘‘Let  me  try,  Jnlia.  The  little  chap’s  teeth 
bather  him  terribly.  There’s  one  almost 
throngh  and  another — ” 

‘‘I’ll  tell  yon  what  I  think  I  shall  do,  Jim. 
It’s  jnst  come  to  me— one  of  my  inspirations. 
I’ll  go  to  both  places — divide  the  time  between 
them,  yon  know.  1  shall  have  to  get  a  bathing- 
snit,  and  a  monntain  dress  of  some  sort,  to 
climb  in.  I  thonght  I  wonldu’t  need  bnt  one, 
bnt  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

The  man,  who  was  gently  swaying  the  baby 
on  his  big  hands,  winced  He  was  thinking  it 
mattered  to  him.  So  many  things  mattered  to 
him.  Lately  it  had  been  the  little  things  that 
"mattered” — the  Innches  at  noon  in  the  great, 
hot  city,  and  the  carfares  home.  How  far  he 
had  traveled,  np  and  down,  hnnting  for  the 
right  place,  where  the  tea  wonld  not  be  boiled 
and  the  caps  not  be  nnendnrably  thick — and 
the  price  not  be  too  high.  How  many  times 
lately  he  had  walked  the  long  distance  home. 

"Hash,  hash,  little  chap— shl”  he  crooned 
nnsteadily. 

"I  shall  get  a  green  and  white  bathing-sait — 
Jim,  I  really  wish  yon’d  carry  that  crying 
baby  oat  to  Olympia.  My  nerves  are  so  worn 
oat  I  can’t  endare  the  noise.  It’s  fortanate 
I’m  going  to  have  a  change.  I  was  shat  ap  in 
the  city  all  last  snmmer,  and  only  got  oat  a 
few  times  all  winter.” 

"  Yes,  I’m  glad  yoa’re  going  to  have  a  change, 
Jnlia.  It  will  do  the  little  chap  good,  too. 


I — I  was  rather  hoping  yon’d  choose  some 
qniet  little  coantry  place  near  here,  bnt  I  don’t 
know  bat  the  sea  air  will  be  better  for  the  lit¬ 
tle—” 

"Jim,  what  are  yon  talking  abont?  The 
baby?  Did  yon  think  I  was  going  to  take  him 
with  me?  If  that  isn’t  exactly  like  a  man  I 
Did  yon  think  I  ooald  rest  with  a  teething  child 
in  my  arms  all  snmmer?  The  baby  will  stay 
right  here.  Olympia  can  take  him  oat  into 
the  park  every  day.  That’s  oonntry,  and  it 
will  be  nice  and  qniet  with  so  many  of  the 
other  babies  oat  of  town.  I  shall  tell  Olympia 
to  keep  him  oat  there  most  all  day.  ” 

James  Moffat  drew  the  orampled  little  pink 
face  np  against  his  cheek  and  rnbbed  it  softly. 
His  big  forefinger  was  olatohed  tightly  in  the 
little  chap’s  pink  fist.  They  were  both  qniet 
awhile,  while  the  other  absorbed,  intent  voice 
ran  on.  The  little  "castle”  James  Moffat  had 
bailt — in  some  qniet  coantry  place  near  by, 
where  he  conld  go  sometimes- had  fallen 
aroand  him  in  rains.  The  snmmer  stretched 
before  him— and  the  little  chap — hot,  and  end¬ 
less,  and  monotonons.  Bat  it  was  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  chap  he  cared. 

"The  Allyns  are  going  next  week.  I  shall 
have  to  harry  to  get  my  things  ready,  and  there 
are  a  few  little  things  I’d  like  to  make  for  the 
baby  before  I  go.  Olympia  ooald  make  them, 
of  coarse,  if  I  don’t  get  time.  She’ll  want 
something  to  sew  on,  oat  in  the  park  all  day. 
Look,  Jim,  he’s  gone  to  sleep  on  year  neoki 
Doesn’t  be  look  sweet?  I  think  he’s  going  to 
look  like  yon,  Jim.” 

She  took  the  little  warm  limp  handle  oat  of 
his  arms  carefally  and  kept  it  for  a  moment 
against  her  breast.  The  frivoloasness  melted 
oat  of  her  pretty,  girlish  face,  and  for  the 
minate  a  hint  of  motherhood,  like  that  of  the 
Holy  Mother’s,  was  born  in  it.  Jim  watched 
her  eagerly. 

"It’s  there, ”  he  mattered  to  himself.  "If 
it  woaldonly  barst  into  beautifal,  sweet  life  I” 
Bat  the  little  chap  frowned  and  fretted  in 
bis  sleep,  and  the  mother-look  in  little  Jnlia 
Moffat’s  face  faded  oat.  She  was  so  yoang, 
and  a  petted,  pampered  girlhood  had  sent  her 
into  her  womanhood  anprepared. 

The  work  of  getting  ready  was  absorbing, 
and  little  Mrs.  Moffat’s  days  fiew  by  swiftly. 
Olympia  kept  the  baby  oat  of  the  way.  There 
was  scarcely  time  at  the  end  to  bid  him  good¬ 
bye.  He  was  asleep  when  his  little  mother 
stole  hnrriedly  in  to  kiss  him.  She  stood  over 
his  cradle,  looking  at  him  with  a  sadden  qaeer 
tagging  at  her  heartstrings.  She  was  sorry  she 
was  going  away  from  him. 

‘ '  He  looks  BO  sweet,  Jim  I  ’  ’  she  whispered. 
"See  how  his  little  lips  move,  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  some  one  in  his  sleep.  Jim,  yoa 
mast  take  care  of  him,  yoa  and  Olympia  I  Yoa 
mast  be  good  to  my  little  baby,  Jim— Jim,  Jim, 
do  yoa  hear?  When  I  come  home,  I’m  going  to 
hag  him  all  day  I  ’  ’ 

She  had  to  harry  away,  bat  in  the  hack  with 
Jim,  rattling  over  the  pavements,  she  wished 
she  had  gone  back  for  another  kiss. 

"Yon  mast  give  it  to  him  for  me,  Jim,”  she 
said,  ‘  ‘  the  minate  yoa  get  home  I  Tell  him 
mamma  sent  it  back  to  him— her  little  baby 
boy  I  And,  Jim,  tell  him — remember — that 
mamma’s  going  to  hag  her  boy  all  day,  when 
she  gets  home.  ’  ’ 

At  the  station  she  kisted  Jim  tenderly. 
"Good  bye,  yoa  dear,  tall  boy.  How  high 
ap  yoa  are  above  me!”  she  said  gaily.  Then, 
with  a  little  jolt  in  her  voice,  she  reached  np 
to  whisper  something  in  his  ear. 

"Jim— dear  old  Jim,  it’s  trae.  Yon  are  high 
op  above  me,  ”  was  what  Jim  beard.  Then 
she  was  gone.  He  went  alone  to  the  little 
ohap.  He  dismissed  the  hack  and  walked. 
That  was  one  of  the  little  things  that  "mat¬ 
tered.  ” 


The  Rookwell  Allyns  were  gay  company. 
Jnlia  was  soon  langhing  and  chattering  with 
them,  oare-free  again.  Mr.  Rookwell  Allyn — 
his  old  father  spelled  it  Allen— was  a  yonng 
physician  with  little  practice,  and  mnoh  money. 
Nothing  "mattered”  to  Rockwell  Allyn. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  little  Jnlia  Moffat 
was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  gaiety.  She 
wrote  to  Jim,  and  sent  her  love  to  the  little 
ohap,  and  Jim  wrote  back  to  her,  with  little 
moist  spots  in  his  letters,  that  he  explained 
were  the  little  baby’s  kisses.  Jnlia  nearly  al¬ 
ways  remembered  to  press  her  lips  to  them. 

It  was  a  terrible  sammer  in  the  great  cities. 
Poor  people  gasped  for  breath,  and  poor  people’s 
babies  died.  Jim  worried  incessantly  abont 
the  little  ohap.  He  harried  home  at  night  to  • 
see  him,  and  all  the  breathless  hoars  till  day¬ 
light  hovered  over  him  wakefnlly.  He  and 
the  baby  grew  thin  together.  He  did  not  write 
his  fears  to  Jnlia.  Once,  when  be  had  hinted 
at  them  in  his  letter,  she  bad  not  answered  or 
taken  heed,  and  it  hart  him.  He  set  his  lips, 
and  hovered  yet  more  faithfnlly  over  the  little 
ohap. 

That  was  a  terrible  snmmer  for  babies  to  cat 
their  teeth.  Even  in  the  park  it  was  terrible. 
Olympia  sweltered  on  the  hot,  hard  benches. 
In  early  Angnst,  Jnlia  went  to  the  sea.  The 
Rookwell  Allyns  went,  too.  She  had  coaxed 
them  in  her  gay,  allnring  way.  It  was  hot  and 
terrible  on  the  train,  and  the  little  children 
in  velvet- onshioned  seats  whined  and  fretted. 

"They  onght  to  be  at  home — that’s  where 
children  belong  in  hot  weather,”  Mrs.  Rook¬ 
well  Allyn  said  with  an  air  of  experience. 
There  were  no  little  Rookwell  Allyns. 

"Yes,”  agreed  Jnlia.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  little  ohap  at  home— where  he  belonged. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  baby’s  wail  was  wafted 
in  to  them,  freighted  with  pain.  "Hear  that 
baby  cry  I  Poor  little  thing  I  Why  won’t  peo¬ 
ple  leave  them  at  home?”  Mrs.  Allyn  said,  bnt 
Jnlia  started  nervoasly.  That  was  jnst  the 
way  the  little  ohap  cried,  when  his  teeth  hart 
him  dreadfnlly. 

"I  wish  some  one  wonld  shat  the  door,”  she 
exclaimed  impatiently.  What  was  it  Jim  had 
said  abont  the  baby’s  teeth  in  his  last  letter? 

The  oondactor  snddenly  appeared  in  the  door, 
and  she  noticed  with  relief  that  the  baby’s 
wail  had  ceased. 

"Is  there  a  doctor  in  this  oar?”  the  oondactor 
was  saying  in  a  load  voice.  "There’s  a  sick 
baby  in  the  coach  ahead— it’s  in  spasms.” 

Yoang  Dr.  Rookwell  Allyn  got  to  bis  feet, 
importantly.  "I’m  a  doctor,”  he  called,  and 
they  went  ahead  together. 

"Poor  little  baby  I”  mnrmared  Jalia  Moffat. 
She  was  glad  the  little  ohap  was  at  home— oat 
in  the  park,  with  Olympia.  She  felt  a  sadden 
hangry  ache  to  see  him.  She  had  not  felt  that 
way  since  she  kissed  him  good-bye  in  his  sleep. 

Dr.  Rookwell  Allen  came  back  by  and  bye. 

"He’s  oat  of  that  one,”  be  said  briefly. 
"Poor  little  ohap  I  Been  stived  np  in  the  city, 
and  it’s  come  pretty  near  killing  him.  His 
father’s  taking  him  to  the  sea-shore  at  this 
late  boar.  Well,  he  may  be  in  time— and  he 
may  not.  Yoa  can’t  bank  on  teething  babies. 
Mrs.  Moffat,”  be  added  lightly,  "it  wonld 
amuse  yoa  to  see  the  father  handle  him!” 

"Where’s  the  child’s  mother?” 

"There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  handy.  It’s 
likely  she’s  dead.  The  father  does  his  best, 
poor  man,  bat  a  man  can’t  handle  a  baby.” 

"No,”  she  said.  "Yon’d  langh  to  see  Jim 
do  it  I  He’s  BO  big  and  the  baby’s  so  little. 
Do  yon  know,  I’m  going  ahead  to  look  at  that 
miMi,  jnst  for  old  time’s  sake?” 

At  the  next  stop  she  went  ahe^.  The  baby 
was  not  crying.  In  the  forward  part  of  the  oar 
a  tall  man  was  rooking  it  back  and  forth  in  his 
arma  His  carved  back  and  awkward  move¬ 
ments  made  Jnlia  smile.  The  baby  lay  In 
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little  tambled  heap,  asleep.  Then  the  man 
looked  ap,  and,  in  the  glass  at  the  car’s  end. 
Jnlia  Moffat  saw  Jim  “handling”  her  baby. 
She  saw  his  worn,  tronbled  face— she  saw  how 
hot  and  tired  he  was,  and  how  soiled  the  little 
chap's  white  dress  looked  against  his  black  coat. 
She  saw  everything.  She  nttered  one  low  cry 
and  hurried  down  the  narrow  aisle. 

“Jim— Jim!”  she  cried  in  his  ear,  “O,  Jim!” 

He  turned  Jiiis  head  in  astonishment,  to  look 
at  her,  bnt  the  steady  rocking  did  not  stop. 
The  baby’s  face  was  pitifully  white. 

“Jim — tell  me— quick! — is  he  dead?”  she 
cried  in  anguish.  He  put  a  big  forefinger  to 
bis  lips,  and  shook  his  head. 

“Sit  down,  Jnlia — shl”  he  whispered. 
“Don’t  wake  the  little  chapnp,  for  God’s  sake! 
He’s  sleeping  easy  now — the  last  attack  was 
shorter.  ,_They’re  getting  shorter,  Jnlia — it’s 
a  good  sign.  The  doctor  said  so.  He  told  me 
to  take  him  to  the  sea  right  off.  There  wasn’t 
time  to  write  yon.  There  wasn’t  time  for  any¬ 
thing.  The  spasms  only  came  on  night  before 
last.  It  was  terrible  in  the  city,  Jnlia! — Ton 
couldn’t  walk  home  at  night  without  seeing 
hearses  with  little  coffins  in  them.  Dear  Lord, 
such  little  ones!  1  couldn’t  bear  it.  I  sent 
Olympia  home— I  couldn’t  afford  to  bring  her.  ” 

He  spoke  in  rapid  whispers,  always  rooking 
back  and  forth  steadily.  Julia  sat  and  sobbed 
beside  him,  rocking,  too.  Her  eyes  never  left 
the  baby’s  little  white  face.  She  put  out  a 
finger  and  reverently  touched  the  soiled  little 
dress.  The  look  of  the  mother,  Mary,  was  in 
her  face  again— to  stay. 

She  did  not  ask  to  hold  the  little  chap  in  her 
arms— bnt  how  she  longed  to!  It  was  keen 
pain  to  sit  and  rock  with  Jim — with  empty 
arms.  It  was  her  punishment.  She  tried  to 
bear  it  patiently. 

“Jim,”  she  whispered,  “sometime — when  be 
wakes  up — I  can  hold  him?  And,  Jim,  there’s 
something  I  want  to  say,  bnt  first — O,  Jim, 
yon  think  he  will  get  well?” 

“They  grow  shorter — it’s  a  good  sign.” 
J;“Yes,  O  yes — the  doctor  said  so,  Jim.  It’s 
a  good  sign—  and  Jim,  they  said  they  thought 
his  mother  most  be  dead— Jim,  1  think  she’s 
just  come  to  life — ” 

“Yes,  dear,  I  know  it,”  whispered  Jim. 

— Christian  Endeavor  World. 


THB  BAUT. 

“  She  ie  a  little  bindering  thing,’' 

The  mother  said ; 

I  do  not  have  an-honr  of  peace 
Till  she’s  in  bed. 

“She  clings  unto  my  hand  or  gown. 
And  follows  me 

About  the  house,  from  room  to  room. 
Talks  constantly. 

“  She  is  a  bundle  full  of  nerves 
And  wilful  ways ; 

She  does  not  sleep  full  sound  at  nights. 
Scarce  any,  days. 

“  She  does  not  like  to  bear  the  wind. 
The  dark  she  fears ; 

And  piteously  she  calls  for  me 
To  wipe  her  tears. 

“  She  is  a  little  hindering  thing.” 

The  mother  said ; 

“Bnt  still  she  is  my  wine  of  life. 

My  daily  bread.” 

The  children— what  a  load  of  care 
Their  coming  brings ; 

But,  O  the  grief  when  God  doth  stoop 
To  give  them  wings  I 


THE  MISSION  ART  PUZZLE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Home  Department  is  pleased 
to  receive  communications  from  yonng  readers 
of  The  Evangelist.  One  of  them  has  sent 
another  solution  of  The  Missionary  Pnzzle  of 
the  story  in  the  issne  of  April  18,  and  it  is 
given  here  to  onr  young  people: 

Dear  Editor:  I. was  much  pleased  in  reading 
the  story  of  The  Missionary  Pnzzle  in  The 


Evangelist  of  April  18,  and  think  dear  Dr. 
Maxwell  was  very  kind  to  little  Johnny  Ams- 
den,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  earn  a  dollar 
for  the  Missionary  Society.  When  Johnny  was 
sick,  it  was  much  better  that  he  should  take 
the  doctor’s  advice  and  stay  in-doors  and  earn 
the  dollar  instead  of  going  out  every  night  after 
school  to  help  in  a  market  for  six  evenings 
to  earn  his  dollar.  Then,  too,  the  problem  the 
doctor  gave  .Johnny  was  so  easy  to  do.  The 
merchant  who  had  the  eight  quarts  of  vinegar 
in  a  jug  and  only  had  a  five  quart  and  a  three 
quart  measure  with  which  to  measure  out  fonr 
quarts  for  a  customer,  had  only  to  fill  the  five 
quart  measure  and  from  that  fill  the  three  quart 
measure,  leaving  two  quarts  to  pour  into  the 
customer's  pail,  and  as  he  had  six  quarts  left, 
he  could  easily  repeat  the  operation. 

Johnny  could  earn  his  dollar  pretty  easily, 
bnt  he  did  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  I  have 
suggested.  Yours,  Willie  Smith. 


THE  S({UIKREL  AND  THE  BICYCLE. 

I  cannot  tell  which  Sydney  thought  the  more 
of,  his  bicycle  or  .Take. 

The  bicycle  he  bought  with  his  own  money, 
and  .Take  was  a  lovely  gray  squirrel  that  an 
old  Scotch  gentleman  gave  him  on  bis  last 
birthday. 

He  bad  found  the  squirrel  in  the  hollow  of 
an  old  oak-tree,  while  chopping  in  the  woods 
one  day ;  and,  as  winter  was  coming  on,  and 
the  little  fellow  might  be  cold,  be  carried  him 
home  to  Sydney. 

Sydney  taught  him  many  tricks.  He  would 
say,  “Jake,  let  me  see  you  crack  this  nut;” 
and  Jake  would  sit  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
hold  it  in  his  paws,  and  crack  it  with  his  teeth. 

Then  he  would  roll  over,  shake  hands,  and 
do  ever  so  many  other  things. 

Bnt  there  was  nothing  he  liked  so  much  as 
to  perch  himself  on  Sydney’s  shoulder,  with 
Sydney  on  the  wheel,  and  go  skating  through 
the  streets  of  the  village  like  the  wind.  How 
his  little  beady  eyes  would  dance  with  delight, 
as  be  lay  low  on  bis  master’s  shoulder,  his 
silky  coat  pressed  smooth  by  the  rushing  wind ! 

If  Sydney  rode  slowly,  then  .Take  would  sit 
upright,  with  bis  long,  plumy  tail  curled  up 
in  front  of  him,  or  be  would  change  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  sometimes  wonld 
skip  down  to  the  handle  bars  and  ride  there. 

One  morning,  in  the  spring,  Sydney  came 
into  the  house  and  called,  “Jake!”  No  an¬ 
swer.  “Jake,  .Take,  yon  rascal!  Grandma 
will  scold  you  if  she  finds  yon  in  her  bonnet- 
box.  A  nice  place  to  take  a  nap!  Do  yon 
want  to  take  a  ride?” 

Jake  was  wide-awake  in  an  instant,  and 
jumping  out  of  the  box,  ran  out  of  the  door 
and  seated  himself  on  the  wheel,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “If  yon  please.”  Sydney  laughed 
heartily,  and  off  they  started.  A  fine  time 
they  had  until  the  middle  of  a  hill  was  reached, 
when  Sydney  took  a  “header.”  He  was  not 
hurt  a  bit ;  bnt,  when  he  scrambled  to  his  feet 
Jake  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Up  and  dov>n  the  street  Sydney  looked,  whist¬ 
ling  and  calling;  but  no  squirrel  appeared. 
Then  he  looked  up  in  the  trees  near  by,  down 
in  the  gutter,  and,  finally,  went  down  a  side 
street,  and  got  Bob  Jones  to  join  in  the  search. 
It  was  the  strangest  thing  how  he  conld  have 
disappeared  so  suddenly  1 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  searched,  several 
other  boys  joining  in  the  qnest ;  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  and  Sydney  at  last  rode  sadly  home. 

A  happy  thought  came.  Perhaps  he  would 
find  him  at  the  house,  but  neither  mamma  nor 
sister  Flora  bad  seen  anything  of  him. 

“He  mnst  have  gone  back  to  the  woods,” 
said  Sydney,  in  a  husky  voice,  as  he  plnnged 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  bis  handkerchief. 

How  he  jnmped  as  he  tonohed  something 


soft  and  furry!  and  then — dear  me! — Jake 
sprang  right  out  of  the  pocket  on  to  the  table, 
and  sat  there,  blinking  his  fnnny  little  eyes, 
as  mnob  as  to  say:  “What  in  the  world  is  all 
this  fnss  about?  Snch  a  header  as  that  was. 
Master  Sydney,  was  too  much  for  me.  I  jnmped 
into  your  pocket,  and  it  has  taken  me  all  this 
time  to  get  over  that  tumble. ’’—Primary  Edu¬ 
cation.  _ 

TWO  I.ITTI.K  OIRI.S. 

Little  Miss  Heady-Girl  on  the  way  to  school  ; 

Tidy  gown  and  hands  and  face. 

Books  and  pencils  in  their  pisce- 
She’s  neat  and  sweet  and  cool. 

Little  Miss  Unready-Girl,  ne’er  in  time  for  scliool; 
Books  and  pencils  out  of  place, 

Towsled  hair  about  her  face 
For  her,  dunce-cap  and  stool. 

Now,  whicliever  will  you  l»e. 

Little  readers  dear? 

Ck)me  quite  closely  up  to  me. 

Whisper  in  my  ear. 

All  will  be  Miss  Ready-Girls y 
All,  1  thoui'ht  you  would  I 

Bless  your  pretty  eyes  and  curls. 

Children  a',\e,et  and  );ood. 

-  ChrMiaii  Herald. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“And  bow  did  your  husband  become  bo  fa¬ 
mous,  Mrs.  Wicklebam?” 

“Ob,  whenever  anybody  did  anything  be  al¬ 
ways  got  interviewed  about  it.  ’’—Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald. 

In  a  high  school  examination  paper  in  reply 
to  the  question,  “WhaTisa'limited  monarchy?” 
was  written:  “A'llimited  monarchy  is  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  king,  who  in  case  of  bankruptcy, 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  entire  national 
debt.  Yon  have  the  same  thing  in  private  life, 
in  limited  liability  companies. ’’-Kansas  Oity 
Star. 

The  Commander  of  a  British  liner  running 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  once  steaming 
down  the  English  Channel,  when  a  thick  fog 
came  on.  At  snch  times  he  never  leaves  the 
bridge,  and  keeps  on  sounding  the  foghorn 
himself.  Cn  this  occasion,  after  sounding  the 
signal,  he  heard  a  foghorn  in  reply  right  ahead. 
He  turned  the  ship’s  head  a  point  to  avoid  a 
collision,  and  then  sounded  again.  Again  the 
reply  came,  “bo-o-o-o,  ”  right  ahead  as  before. 
The  vessel’s  bead  was  put  back  to  the  same 
position  as  at  first,  and  once  more  the  foghorn 
was  sounded.  Still  the  reply  came  as  before, 
right  ahead,  “ bo- o  o  o.  ”  “It  was  very  strange ; 
I  conld  not  make  it  ont,  ”  said  the  captain,  tel¬ 
ling  the  yarn.  “I  tried  again;  still  the  same 
’bo-o-o-o’  right  ahead.  A  feeling  of  supersti¬ 
tion  began  to  creep  over  me,  and  I  was  giving 
myself  a  mental  shake  to  pull  myself  together, 
when  the  look-ont  man  forward  called  out,  ‘It’s 
the  old  coo,  sit.  ’  And  so  in  truth  it  was— the 
milch  cow  kept  on  the  forecastle  for  the  nse  of 
the  ship.  She,  no  doubt,  took  the  'bo  o  o  o- 
ing’  of  the  signal  for  the  cry  of  a  companion 
in  distress,  and  gave  a  sympathetic  response.  ’  ’ 
— Scottish  American. 


WHAT  THKY  SAY. 

F.  G.  Burroughs. 

What  sings  the  little  stream  flowing  along  ? 

“  I  will  not  always  this  babbling  brook  be  I” 
Stop  now  a  minute  and  bear  its  sweet  song ; 

”  I’m  going  on  toward  the  wide  and  deep  sea.” 

What  says  the  tiny  seed  blown  by  the  wind  ? 
Listen,  some  truth  it  will  teach  you  to  And: 

“  Down  in  the  warm  earth  so  snugly  I’ll  lie ; 
Then  I’ll  cchne  np  in  a  plant  by  and  by !” 

What  can  the  snnbeams  tell,  dancing  about  ? 
Come,  little  rays  of  light,  come  tell  it  out : 

“We  are  a  part  of  the  glorious  sun  ; 

We  bring  bis  warmth  down  to  bless  every  one  !” 

What  say  our  little  ones,  merry  and  gay, 
Spending  their  waking  hours  busy  at  play  7 
“We  all  belong  to  the  Father  above ; 

We  are  a  part  of  the  Son  of  bis  love  P'— Pacific. 
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A  LITTLE  GIKL’ii  REQUEST. 

Dear  Rain,  without  your  help,  I  know. 

The  trees  and  flowers  could  not  grow ; 

My  roses  all  would  fade  and  die. 

If  you  stayed  up  behind  the  sky. 

But  lonely  little  girls  like  me. 

Don’t  like  to  stay  indoors,  you  see. 

All  through  the  long  and  lonesome  day. 

I’m  tired  of  books,  I’m  tired  of  play,  ' 

I’m  tired  of  listening  to  the  sound 
Of  pattering  drops  upon  the  ground  ; 

And  watching  through  the  misty  pane 
The  cloudy  skies,  O  dreary  rain  I 

And  so  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  why. 

Just  to  please  me,  you  couldn’t  try 
To  let  the  bright  sun  shine  all  day. 

And  in  the  night,  when  he’s  away,— 

And  all  the  world  is  deep  and  still, 

And  I’m  asleep— then,  if  yon  will. 

Come  down  and  make  my  flowers  grow. 

Dear  Rain,  and  I  will  love  you  so  ! 

— M.  J.,  in  PrUnaru  Sdueatioii. 

SOME  FACTS  AHOUt  THE  TOAD. 

Toads,  like  frogs,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water, 
bat  unlike  those  of  frogs  these  eggs  are  laid  in 
long  strings  or  ropes  which  are  nearly  always 
tangled  and  wound  round  the  water  plants  or 
sticks  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  on  the  edge 
of  the  shore.  When  the  eggs  are  freshly  laid 
and  the  water  is  clear,  these  egg- ropes  look 
like  glass  tubes  with  a  string  of  black  beads 
inside.  This  tube  is  of  jelly,  like  the  frog  egg- 
masses.  After  a  rain,  the  black  mud  or  sand 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  stream  rises  up 
and  sticks  to  the  jelly  rope  and  covers  it  over. 

Tree  toads  and  salamanders  lay  their  eggs  in 
masses  or  singly  in  the  water,  but  not  in  strings. 
In  warm  weather,  the  toad  egg  hatches  out  in 
two  or  three  days.  The  eggs  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  sun  but  in  a  jar  of  water  in  a  warm 
place.  Y on  can  watch  them  and  see  how  qnickly 
the  eggs  change,  until  the  little  “pollywogs" 
and  tadpoles  hatch  ont,  and  swim  away  like 
the  young  ones  of  the  frog.  They  live  on  the 
tiny  plants  that  grow  on  the  stones  and  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  every  week 
some  of  these,  with  the  mnd  and  little  stones, 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  jar 
or  little  pool  where  the  little  eggs  and  tadpoles 
are  to  be  watched,  and  the  jar  or  tub  must  be 
filled  with  fresh  water  from  the  pond.  The 
toad  tadpoles  are  blacker  than  those  of  the  frog. 
As  the  tadpole  grows  larger,  the  tail  grows 
shorter  until  at  last  the  legs  of  the  toad  appear, 
the  head  changes  and  so  does  the  body ;  it  grows 
lighter  in  color  and  when  its  tail  is  nearly 
gone,  it  will  crawl  ont  on  a  stick  or  stone  upon 
the  land,  and  in  a  little  while  a  very  small  toad 
goes  bopping  off  and  begins  to  snap  up  fiies 
and  the  grnbs  that  it  lives  on  kill  the  green 
leaves  of  the  plants  in  onr  garden.  The  toad 
is  trnly  a  friend  of  man  in  the  garden. 

WHAT  HAPrEJiEU  TO  THE  CATERPILLAR. 

Ida  C-  Hawley. 

Of  course,  when  he  came  to  kindergarten  first 
he  wasn’t  a  moth,  he  was  a  very  queer-looking 
thing,  indeed  he  just  looked  like  a  very  fat 
peanut  only  that  he  was  longer  as  well  as  fatter 
than  the  peanuts  we  get.  When  Bessie  saw 
him  first  he  was  a  wee  little  baby  grub  or 
worm,  and  she  watched  him  nntil  he  grew  to 
be  a  beautiful  moth. 

The  first  place  he  lived  in  was  the  garden 
and  the  first  thing  he  learned  to  eat  was  the 
Virginia  creeper  which  grew  over  the  back 
porch.  This  creeper  was  his  home  and  there 
he  stayed  all  through  the  summer,  each  day 
growing  larger  and  larger  and  as  he  grew  he 
changed  from  a  grub  into  a  caterpillar.  Yon 
couldn’t  tell  just  when  it  happened  because  it 
was  so  gradual.  However,  one  day  when  Bes¬ 


sie  looked  at  him  she  thought  that  the  little 
grub  had  turned  into  the  most  perfect  cater¬ 
pillar  she  had  ever  seen.  He  wasn’t  a  little 
furry  one  but  had  a  smooth,  pale  green  body 
with  the  prettiest  orange  and  turquoise  blue 
spots.  Then,  too,  he  was  a  great  deal  larger 
than  the  furry  ones.  My,  how  he  did  eat  that 
Virginia  creeper  I  Bessie  used  to  watch  him 
going  from  leaf  to  leaf  eating  the  juiciest  parts 
of  each.  Well,  after  a  while,  when  the  fall 
days  had  come,  he  seemed  to  grow  sleepy  and 
stayed  moat  of  the  time  on  one  leaf  and  Bessie 
said  to  herself,  “He  is  going  to  make  a  little 
bed  to  sleep  in,  for  all  the  caterpillars  do.’’ 
So  she  broke  off  the  piece  of  vine  he  was  on 
and  placed  it  inside  the  porch,  for  she  wanted 
to  watch  him  make  his  queer  little  bed.  But 
do  you  know  that  when  she  came  down-stairs 
the  next  morning  she  couldn’t  find  him  any¬ 
where  ;  the  piece  of  vine  he  had  been  on  was 
in  the  porch  all  right,  but  not  her  caterpillar. 
Where  could  he  be?  Bessie  looked  all  over  the 
porch,  but  find  him  she  could  not,  and  she  be 
gan  to  think  he  was  gone  for  good.  Then  she 
thought  she  would  go  and  look  at  the  vine 
where  he  u^ed  to  be  and  what  do  you  think? 
Almost  in  his  old  place  was  Mr.  Oaterpillar 
just  the  same  as  ever.  So  when  Bessie  found 
that  he  would  rather  stay  outside  she  just  left 
him  there. 

Pretty  soon  he  began  to  make  his  queer  little 
bed,  and  such  a  funny  way  he  made  it.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  long  thread  in  his  month, 
and  he  wound  it  round  and  round  and  round 
himself  and  the  leaf  he  was  on.  Oh  1  It  took 
him  ever  so  many  hours,  but  at  last  he  was  all 
covered  up  tight  and  was  soon  fast  asleep  in 
bis  little  bed.  Then  Bessie  thought  he  would 
not  mind  if  she  moved  him,  so  she  broke  off 
the  twig  his  bed  was  spun  on,  tied  a  string 
around  it,  and  left  it  hanging  outside  where 
she  could  see  it  every  day.  There  Mr.  Oater¬ 
pillar  slept  all  through  the  winter,  but  he  didn’t 
feel  at  a  1  cold,  because  he  had  made  bis  little 
house  so  snug  and  warm.  Well,  after  a  while, 
when  the  nice,  warm  Easter  days  were  coming 
and  the  little  seeds  and  flowers  were  waking 
up,  Bessie  thought  Mr.  Caterpillar  would  be 
waking,  too,  and  having  his  Easter  day.  So 
she  took  him  down  to  kindergarten,  that  all 
the  little  children  might  see  his  quaint  little 
house  and  also  see  what  he  would  be  like  after 
his  long  sleep.  There  Bessie  hung  him  in  the 
sun  and  every  few  days  dipped  the  little  house, 
that  looked  so  like  a  peanut,  in  water,  so  that 
Mr.  Caterpillar  wouldn’t  be  too  dry.  How  the 
children  liked  to  look  at  it  and  hold  it  in  their 
bands,  wondering  and  talking  over  how  he  got 
in  and  at  which  end  be  would  come  ont  I 

And  so  they  watched  the  cocoon,  for  that  is 
the  right  name  of  Mr.  Caterpillar’s  little  home, 
till  at  last  one  fine  day,  the  day  before  the 
Queen’s  Birthday,  just  as  the  children  were 
going  home,  one  of  them  noticed  something 
moving  at  the  window.  Bessie  ran  over  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  found  that  ont  of  the  coooon 
where  Mr.  Caterpillar  had  been  sleeping,  had 
come  a  beautiful,  large  moth.  There  he  was 
hanging  on  to  what  had  been  his  home,  slowly 
moving  his  wings  and  stretching  them  ont  to 
the  warm  sunshine.  The  children  wanted  to 
smooth  his  lovely  brown  and  yellow  wings,  but 
when  told  that  it  would  hurt  him,  they  were 
content  to  stand  and  watch.  The  children 
said,  “Onr  kindergarten  moth  just  woke  up  to 
seethe  Queen  on  her  birthday.’’ — The  West- 
mintter,  Canada. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FLOWER  BOXES 

The  Scottish  American  speaks  of  the  dullness 
and  uniformity  of  New  York  streets:  To  a 
stranger  the  residence  streets  of  New  York  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  a  dull  uniformity,  rarely  lightened 
up  by  a  bit  of  color.  The  resident  does  not 
seem  to  notice  this.  But  perhaps  a  change  is 


about  to  take  place.  In  some  of  the  windows 
of  np-town  houses  have  been  seen  lately  win¬ 
dow  boxes  ccntaining  little  evergreens  and 
hardy  plants,  and  these  are  truly  oases  in  the 
wilderness  of  stone.  Later  these  will  be 
changed  for  bright-hued  flowers,  and  if  only 
the  practice  will  become  general  inthenp  town 
districts  it  may  spread  down- town,  and  help 
to  enliven  and  sweeten  the  lives  of  those  into 
whose  existence  there  comes  but  too  little  of 
light  and  sweetness.  For  many  years  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  other  large  cities  in  Scotland  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  householders  producing 
the  best  show  of  flowers  grown  in  window 
boxes,  and  we  are  told  that  wonderful  results 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  poorer  districts, 
and  that  the  system  has  proved  of  incalculable 
moral  benefit. 

THe  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 

Vice-President,  Varick  Day  Martin, 

Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Ricliard  Sheldon  Quid. 

Welcome  to  onr  new  member,  D.  Watson 
Wright  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  first 
one  since  we  have  been  a  regular  “body’’  with 
Oonstitution,  officers  and  work  to  do,  and  we 
certainly  can  say  .that  he  has  been  accepted 
“decently  and  in  order,’’  as  Paul  says  all 
things  should  be  done ! 

THE  BADGE. 

I  hope  this,  heading  won’t  raise  a  hope  in  any 
of  you,  only  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  again. 
But  the  fact  is,  those  designs  have  once  more 
mysteriously  disappeared  and  once  more  I  have 
sent  ont  a  tracer!  1  am  cowardly  enough  to. 
be  glad  that  I  don’t  have  to  see  the  look  of  dis¬ 
appointment  on  your  faces.  Some  of  yon  think 
very  likely  that  the  designs  aren’t  real  at  all, 
simply  a  myth!  But  in  that  case,  yon  simply 
couldn’t  have  received  the  very  bulky,  very 
substantial  envelope  that  I  sent  off  three  weeks 
ago! 

Two  letters  are  on  hand  with  an  account  of 
a  Sunday  walk  which  Jesus  took.  They  are 
different,  so  both  are  published: 

Dear  Editor  :  I  am  not  going  to  church  this 
morning,  so  I  thought  I  would  sit  down  and 
try  to  write  about  the  walk  which  Jesus  took 
to  Emmaus. 

One  day  two  men  took  a  walk  to  Emmaus, 
which  is  about  sixty  furlongs  to  Jerusalem  and 
they  talked  together  of  all  the  things  which 
had  happened,  principally  of  Jesus’  death. 
And  while  they  were  talking  together,  they 
met  a  man  on  the  road  who  went  along  with 
them.  But  they  did  not  know  him.  And  he 
asked  them  what  they  were  talking  about  as 
they  went  along,  and  he  saw  that  they  were 
sad.  One  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleopas, 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  place  and 
if  he  did  not  know  what  had  happened.  And 
they  told  him  of  the  crucifixion  and  how  great 
the  man  who  was  crucified  was,  and  how  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  treated  him.  Then 
Oleopas  told  this  man  that  he  hoped  that  he 
would  have  redeemed  Israel,  and  besides  this 
is  the  third  day  that  this  has  been  done.  And 
so  they  went  into  Oleopas ’s  house  and  dined. 

Yours  truly,  Wiluk  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

P.  S.— A  furlong  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
yards. 

My  bEAR  Editor  :  .  .  .  The  Evangelist  seems 
so  much  more  interesting  to  me  this  year,  as 
the  boys  have  a  separate  column  all  to  them¬ 
selves,  weekly. 

L.  D.  O.  might  stand  for  Lord  Demands 
Obedience  or  Love  Delighting  Others,  love  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  last  motto. 
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I.think  “continental  Sunday”  means/ the 
Sabbath  as  it  is  kept  on  continental  Europe. 
Many  of  the  people,  perhaps,  go  to  mass  early 
in  the  morning,  and  then  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  so-called  pleasure,  attending 
theatres,  bnll-fights,  etc.  Most  stores  are  open 
there  on  Sunday.  Sincerely  yonrs, 

Starr  H.  Llotd. 

A  WALK  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

On  a  certain  Sabbath,  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
journeyed  through  the  corn-fields.  As  they 
walked  along,  the  disciples  picked  the  ears  of 
corn,  rubbed  them  between  their  hands  and 
ate  them.  This  was  against  the  law,  and  the 
Pharisees  asked  them  why  they  did  it. 

Jesus  replied  that  when  David  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  hungry,  he  took  the  shewbread 
from  the  temple  and  ate  it  with  his  compan¬ 
ions.  According  to  the  law,  only  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  eat  it,  but  David’s  need  justi¬ 
fied  his  act  and  the  Pharisees  knew  it.  So  it 
was  with  the  disciples. 

Jesus  concluded  with  a  very  important  decla¬ 
ration,  namely:  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath.  I  think  our  Olnb,  especially, 
should  bear  this  thought  in  mind,  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

These  are  very  good  meanings  for  “  L.  D.  O.  ” 
Two  others  are  “Leave  Day  Open”  and  “Lord’s 
Deeds  Observe.  ” 

THE  DEBATE. 

Do  as  much  as  possible  of  your  thinking  and 
writing  for  this  debate  on  Sunday ;  not  only 
because  you  are  very  busy  with  your  school 
work  that  should  not  be  neglected  during  the 
week,  but  also  because  it  is  a  very  good  Sun¬ 
day  occupation  if  yon  find  time  hanging  heavy 
on  your  hands.  “Best,”  yon  know  (and  Sun¬ 
day  is  the  day  of  rest),  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
sitting  still  and  folding  one’s  hands.  Some¬ 
times  that  is  more  tiresome  than  anything  else. 
But  it  is  doing  something  which  is  a  pleasant 
change  from  what  we  are  doing  right  along. 

1  hope  that  any  of  yon  who  would  like  will 
send  me  your  views  on  the  question,  too,  and 
they  will  stand  for  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subject.  But  those  1  have  mentioned  by  name 
are  the  ones  on  whom  I  depend  to  fill  up  the 
L.  D.  O.  column  one  week]  Varick  has  asked 
to  be  excused,  as  he  is  extremely  busy  with 
his  studies.  In  his  place  I  have  asked  Duncan 
L.  McBain,  16  Hill  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
1  do  not  think  it  will  cause  any  delay.  By 
May  23,  remember,  the  papers  are  dne. 

I  have  had  word  from  several  that  they  are 
beginning  to  save  up  their  Sunday  papers — 
the  papers  they  get  in  Sunday -school,  I  mean! 
and  how,  I  wonder,  would  you  like  to  send 
them  to  some  boys  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  whom  any  American  papers  are  a  great  treat. 
And  before  we  do  that,  suppose  yon  all  find 
out  exactly  where  the  Philippine  Islands  are! 
A  good  many  grown  people  don’t  know! 

While  you  are  getting  yonr  Sunday-school 
papers  together  to  send  me,  couldn’t  yon  find 
some  old  magazines  or  newspapers,  too?  And 
some  fine  Sunday  yon  might  visit  several  of 
your  friends  and  collect  papers,  which  doubt¬ 
less  they  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you. 

If  our  Olnb  is  to  amount  to  anything,  one  of 
its  endeavors  must  be  to  do  something  for  others 
— that  is  the  best  way  to  make  it  sncoessful ! 

Next  week  I  want  to  make  still  another  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  Sunday  occupation. 

Count  Zeppelin’s  airship  jonmey  at  Fried- 
richshafen,  last  summer,  was  encouragingly 
successful,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  He 
rose  1,260  feet,  and  carried  five  persons  safely  a 
distance  of  five  and  one-fourths  miles  in  seven¬ 
teen  and  one-half  minutes.  No  difficulty  was 
fonnd  in  ascending,  descending,  or  steering, 
and  the  jonmey  was  brought  to  a  close  only  by 
the  accidental  entanglement  of  a  rope  in  the 
gear. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  school  superintendents  of  this  Oity  rec¬ 
ommend  the  abolition  of  vertical  penmanship 
in  the  schools. 

There  are  a  few  women  in  this  country  who 
are  members  of  official  art  bodies,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York  City) 
Cecilia  Beaux  is  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  and  Mrs.  Cox 
is  also  a  member  of  the  last  named  body ;  we 
believe  there  are  others,  too.  There  are  none, 
however,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  connected 
with  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in 
Edinburgh.  There  is,  however,  now  a  move¬ 
ment  on  foot  to  secure  admission  for  women 
artists  in  Edinburgh  and  there  is  considerable 
discn^ion  over  the  matter.  This  writer  fur¬ 
ther  says  that  one  hears  little  of  any  specially 
distingnished  Scotch  women  painters,  bnt  in 
London  and  the  provinces  there  are  many  very 
able  artists  among  women,  some  of  them  quite 
the  peers  of  many  of  the  R.  A.  ’s. 

It  seems  quite  remarkable  that  the  founder 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
London,  George  (now  Sir  George)  Williams, 
and  the  originator  of.the  same  organization  in 
Boston,  and  thus  in  the  United  States,  George 
M.  Vanderlip,  should  both  be  living  to  enter 
upon  the  jnbilee  year  of  the  Association.  On 
the  13th  of  November,  1851,  the  first  Yonng 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  organized  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  on  the  22d  of  December, 
1851,  the  first  in  the  United  States  was  founded 
in  Boston.  Neither  of  these  two  cities  knew 
anything  of  the  action  of  the  other  until  both 
had  secured  complete  organization.  Sir  George 
Williams  has  been  on  the  Riviera  for  his  health. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
that  he  may  be  sufficiently  restored  to  take  the 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  be  present  at  the 
Jnbilee  exercises  next  month  (June). 

Prof.  G.  F.  Wright  of  Oberlin  College  has 
been  studying  Siberia.in  company  with  eminent 
Russian  geologists.  He  thinks  that  Siberia 
and  Russia  and  much  of  Asia  have  been  under 
water.  At  Trebizund,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  there  was  evidence  of  a  depression 
of  700  feet,  shown  by  gravel  deposits  on  the 
hills.  In  Tnrkestan  these  deposits  were  over 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Southern  Russia  is 
covered  with  the  same  black  earth  deposit  as 
Turkestan.  There  are  still  other  evidences  of 
the  waters  having  covered  this  portion  of  the 
globe ;  one  of  these  is  the  presence  yet  of  seals 
in  Lake  Baikal,  1,600  feet  above  sea  level. 
These  are  of  the  Arctic  species ;  the  same  species 
are  fonnd  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  theory  is 
that  they  were  caught  there  when  the  waters 
receded. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

In  German  varnish-factories  an  easy  way  to 
extinguish  a  burning  psm  of  oil  has  been  found 
in  the  nse  of  a  fine-meshed  wire  net.  As  soon 
as  this  covers  the  burning  surface  the  iron 
wires  conduct  off  the  heat  so  rapidly  that  the 
gases  can  no  longer  flame.  It  is  the  principle 
of  the  Davy  safety  lamp,  and  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  ways  to  extinguish  burning 
gases. — Youth’s  Companion. 

The  world’s  prodnotionof  copper  was  484,829 
tons  in  1898,  and  478,818  tons  in  1899,  a  gain  of 
about  9  per  cent.  North  America  produced  289, 
241  tons  in  1898,  and  265,156  tons  in  1899,  an 
increase  of  nearly  11  per  cent. 

Paulsen,  the  Danish  inventor,  has  produced 
a  successful  telephonograph.  It  records  all 
messages  received  during  the  absence  of  a  snb- 
soriber  and  gives  them  ont  honrs  or  days  after¬ 
ward,  when  he  holds  the  trumpet  to  his  ear. 

The  new  type  of  pressed  steel  freight  oars  Is 


made  entirely  of  metal,  bnt  it  carries  about 
12^  per  cent,  more  freight  than  a  wooden  oar, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  load.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  “dead  weight”  is  so  profltable  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  placed  6,000 
of  the  steel  cars  in  service. 

The  Corliss  engine  exhibited  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  modern  mechanical  giant. 
It  was  powerful,  indeed,  but  ^its  1,1,400  horse 
power  would  equal  bnt  4  per_  cent,  of  the 
energy  of  the  86,000  horsepower  engines  of  the 
new  steamship  Deutschland  which  recently  made 
a  very  fast  trip  from  Plymouth,  England,  to 
Now  York. 

ACB088  THE  SEA. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  important 
Flemish  paintings  have  fonnd  their  way  to 
this  country  and  have  been  seen  and  appreciated 
by  many.  Americans.going  abroad  this  year 
may  be  interested  in  the  news  that  in  the  old 
and  picturesque  town  of  Brnges  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  this  summer  of  the  works  of 
Flemish  masters,  which  will  have  the  loan  of 
paintings  from  the  Belgian  government  and 
many  private  owners. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  save  from  the  march 
of  improvement  in  London  the  house  wherein 
the  great  Hogarth  lived  at  Chiswick,  which  is 
also  the  locality  of  the  famous  school  where 
the  gentle  Becky  Sharp  went  for  her  education. 
A  committee  of  artists  has  been  formed  and 
strennou9  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  a  fund 
wherewith  to  purchase  the  place  and  preserve 
some  of  the  relics  connected  with  the  great 
artist. 

A  MEMORY  OF  JOACHIM. 

A  characteristic  description  of  Joachim  is 
given  by  Thackeray’s  daughter,  the  charming 
authoress  of  Old  Kensington,  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie,  in  the  Critic:  “When  the  writer  flrst 
personally  knew  Dr.  Joachim,  it  was  in  her 
father’s  house  at  Palace  Green.  She  can  re¬ 
member  seeing  him  coming  in  one  rainy  after¬ 
noon  in  springtime,  and  entering  the  long  light- 
blue  drawing-room.  He  was  a  yonng  man 
then.  He  was  carrying  a  rolled-np  scroll— it 
was  an  original  score  of  Beethoven’s  which 
some  one  had  just  given  him ;  he  showed  ns 
the  cramped,  fierce  writing,  the  angry-looking 
notes  of  those  calm  harmonies.  I  have  never 
again  seen  a  Beethoven  manuscript ;  but  the 
remembrance  is  distinct  of  that  one,  as  well  as 
of  Joachim’s  talk  of  Beethoven  himself,  of  his 
mighty  self  and  his  protesting  nerves,  and  his 
impossible  diffionlties  with  housekeepers  and 
maids-of-all-work.  I  have  sometimes  heard 
Joachim  speak  of  Schumann  with  the  gentlest 
affection  and  reverence,  and  then  of  Brahms- 
above  all  of  Brahms,  and  of  his  meeting  with 
him,  one  of  the  greatest  emotions  of  his  life. 

We  had  once  the  happy  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  Joachim  quartet  at  Dresden.  It  seemed 
to  me  then,  as  now,  that  I  had  never  heard 
mnsic  before,  so  beantifnl,  so  exquisite  did  it 
sound  in  that  dark,  bare  Gewandthans  by  the 
Elbe.  It  may  be  a  foolish  fancy,  bnt  to  the 
writer’s  mind  music  never  sounds  so  well  as 
when  there  is  flowing  water  within  reach; 
whether  it  is  beet  for  those  who  listen  by  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  or  by  the  Elbe  at  Dresden  mat¬ 
ters  little.  Or  shall  we  write  of  a  Romance  of 
Schumann’s,  a  Concerto  of  Mozart’s,  that  were 
sounding  but  a  few  days  ago  in  an  old  Chelsea 
house?  Joachim  was  not  there,  bnt  it  was  his 
teaching  and  inspiration  that  called  forth  the 
harmony.  One  of  his  most  faithful  followers 
was  at  the  piano;  his  friend  and  pupil,  Mrs. 
Liddell,  had  brought  her  violin.  To  the  writer, 
hurrying  home  afterwards  with  happy  pnlses, 
the  very  mists  of  winter  seemed  to  bear  the 
beantifnl  impression  along  with  them,  and  the 
tides  of  the  stream  to  repeat  it. 
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which  minister  to  better  living  in  this  world. 
Here  shall  be  enforced  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  waste,  the  wisdom  of  thrift ;  the  economic 
and  ethical  valnes  of  intelligence  applied  to  the 
labor  of  a  woman’s  hands;  the  domestic 
strength  which  is  nourished  and  reeraited  by  a 
home,  wherein  indnstry,  foresight,  order  and 
beauty  are  its  sunshine  and  atmosphere ;  the 
honorableness  of  honest  work;  the  knowledge 
of  nature  which  transmutes  toil  into  labor  and 
pastime,  and  opens  unsuspected  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  and  delight ;  the  imperative  need  of  sturdy 
character  as  the  inexorable  condition  of  lasting 
success — all  this,  and  much  beside  shall  be 
born,  grown  and  ripen  into  serviceableness  to 
society,  within  the  walls  upon  which  we  in¬ 
voke  the  blessing  of  God,  our  Father,  and  to 
which  we  pledge  the  protection  of  man,  his 
child.  This  building  represents  money,  put 
into  life,  the  only  place  under  heaven  wherein 
man  can  bestow  his  wealth  and  have  it  proven 
safe.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Donald  paid  this  tribute  to  the  work  at 
Tnsekgee : 

“It  will  bear  witness  no  less  to  the  wise 
leadership  of  Professor  Washington,  and  to  the 
insight,  patriotism  and  principled  munifloenoe 
of  its  founders  It  is  notable  that  its  architec¬ 
ture  is  the  expression  of  the  knowledge  and 
artistic  training  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty, 
R.  R  Taylor.  The  bricks  which  form  a  solid 
wall  were  made  and  laid,  its  timbers  sawn, 
framed  and  fitted,  by  students  So  that  from 
the  first  spade  full  of  upturned  earth  to  the 
fitting  of  the  key,  the  delivery  of  which  to 
the  head  of  the  institution  symbolized  the 
completion  of  the  building,  it  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  brains,  skill  and  muscle  of  the 
school  itself.  That  in  itself  is  a  significant 
fact.  Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world,  perhaps 
has  there  been  or  could  there  be,  a  dedication 
like  ours  to-day.  Here,  where  a  score  of  years 
ago  stood  only  a  shanty ;  here  where  men  said 
one  more  dream  was  to  break  in  a  bitter  future, 
not  far  off ;  here,  where  there  was  neither 
money  nor  materials,  nor  experience,  nor  much 
sympathy;  here  where  success  was  bound  up 
with  the  life  of  an  unknown,  nnbefriended 
young  negro — the  splendid  result  has  been 
achieved  which  is  rich  already  in  ripened  fruit ; 
richer  still  in  its  sure  promise  for  the  future. 

“As  the  imagination  contrasts  those  original 
hundred  acres  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  only 
a  forlorn  barrack,  with  the  2,500  acres  which 
the  Institute  now  holds  in  fee,  and  especially 
with  this  campus  which  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence  has  made  to  blossom  like  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  dotted  with  the  forty  buildings  which 
the  Institute  possesses — contrasts  the  solitary 
teacher  and  his  handful  of  only  half- believing 
students,  with  the  competent  staff  of  instruo- 
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Pimples,  boils,  eczema  and  other  erup¬ 
tions,  loss  of  appetite,  that  tired  feeling, 
tits  of  biliousness,  indigestion  and  head¬ 
ache,  are  some  of  them. 

They  are  all  radically  and  permanently 
cured  by 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

It  thoroughly  cleanses  the  blood  and 
restores  healthy  functional  activity  to  the 
whole  system. 

“  I  had  salt  rheum  on  my  hands  and  had  to  beep 
them  bandaged.  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
now  they  are  well.  I  take  Hood’s  in  the  fall  and 
spring.”  Mrs  Amy  LiTTLERAiiX,  Lisbon  Falls, 
Maine, 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Hood’s  Sarsa* 
parilla  ;  for  no  substitute,  no  other  prepa- 
>'ation,  acts  like  it 


tors,  and  the  thousand  enthusiastic  pupils 
whom  they  inspire  and  teach ;  and,  finally, 
contrasts  the  obscurity,  poverty  and  distrust 
of  the  beginning  with  the  national  fame  and 
public  confidence  which  are  the  secure  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Institute  to-day,  one  finds  himself 
instinctively  repeating  the  words  of  the  old 
Hebrew,  ‘What  hath  God  wrought?’ 

“  We  are  now  ready  to  believe  almost  any¬ 
thing  about  the  future  of  your  race,  be  its 
problems  tenfold  more  perplexing,  and  its  ob¬ 
stacles  a  hundred-fold  greater,  than  they  are.’’ 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  unique  in 
showing  exactly  what  the  school  is  doing, 
training  the  mind  to  think  and  plan,  and  train¬ 
ing  the  hand  and  arm  to  do.  These  exercises 
were  reported  for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
by  Mr.  R.  O.  Bedford,  and  from  that  we  quote ; 
not  only  can  these  young  people  work  and  do 
things,  but  they  will  graduate  from  the  fnll 
literary  courses: 

“Byrd  Crawford  had  a  miniature  field  before 
the  audience  and  showed  very  intelligently 
how  to  improve  ‘  worn  out  soils.  ’ 

“  F.  H.  Cordoza  gave  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  way  to  plant  an  orchard.  He  had 
trees  and  earth  on  the  platform  and  gave  a 
practical  exhibition  of  the  way  to  trim  and 
plant  successfully. 

“Miss  Julia  Cook  gave  a  good  description  of 
the  *  Model  Cook.  ’  She  had  all  her  utensils  on 
hand,  even  her  stove  and  showed  how  to  put 
it  in  order  and  build  the  fire.  She  had  the 
body  of  a  calf  divided  and  put  on  a  frame  and 
using  it  as  representing  a  beef  she  showed  the 
location  of  the  various  cuts  of  meat  and  des¬ 
cribed  each.  Her  work  was  well  done  and  she 
received  hearty  applause. 

“Especial  interest  was  manifested  in  Portia 
Washington’s  description  of ‘Stepping  Stones 
towards  Dressmaking.  ’  Portia  is  the  Princi¬ 
pal’s  oldest  child.  She  graduated  from  the 
Normal  School  last  year  and  this  year  has 
taught  a  little  and  taken  a  post  graduate  course 
in  dressmaking.  She  had  charts  and  drawings 
before  her  and  a  model  dress  of  her  own  make. 
She  took  measurements  and  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  manner  showed  how  a  dress 
grows  to  completion. 

“George  H.  Mays  had  all  the  parts  of  a 
trap  on  the  platform.  He  came  in  with  bare 
arms,  his  leather  apron  on  and  hammer  in  his 
hand.  His  collar  was  unbuttoned  and  he  looked 
the  ideal  workman  not  ashamed  of  his  job. 
The  audience  appreciated  it  and  gave  him  a 
good  cheer.  Every  one  felt  that  his  trap  was 
a  good  one. 

“Robert  Wagner  wore  the  dress  of  a  machin¬ 
ist  and  showed  in  a  very  interesing  way  how 
to  build  a  steam  pump. 

“Russell  Flemings  showed  how  to  dress  a 
wound.  He  had  a  patient  brought  in  who  was 
suffering,  or  supposed  to  be,  from  a  lacerated 
hand.  He  went  through  all  the  operations  in 
a  most  realistic  way.  He  was  very  ably  assisted 
by  Thomas  Bynes.  No  exercise  was  more  sig¬ 
nificant  or  won  closer  attention  than  this. 

“The  closing  words  of  the  great  occasion 
were  most  fittingly  spoken  by  the  venerable 
and  much  beloved  Dr.  Curry.  He  said  he  had 
never  spoken  at  Tnskegee  under  more  inspiring 
cironmstar.ces.  He  announced  an  appropriation 


by  the  Slater  Board,  for  the  school,  the  year 
of  $11,000.  They  have  also  voted  to  publish 
an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  Mr.  Washington’s 
book,  on  the  Future  of  the  American  Negro, 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  South.’’ 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  is  anniversary  week  at  Auburn.  The 
exercises  began  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  with  the 
examination  of  the  students,  and  in  the  evening 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Seminary  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  with  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  Donald  Sage  Mackay  D.D.  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  New  York.  On 
Wednesday,  examinations  are  continued  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  occurs  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Booth  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  the  first  President  of  the 
Seminary.  This  interesting  ceremony  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Alumni.  In  the  evening  comes  the  annual  ser¬ 
mon  before  the  Alumni,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
S.  Holmes  D  D  ,  followed  by  a  reception  given 
by  the  graduating  class.  On  Thursday  occur 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  a  dinner 
served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Boards,  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni,  invited  guests, 
and  all  clergymen  residing  or  visiting  in  Au¬ 
burn;  and  in  the  evening  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  addresses  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  with  an  address  to  the  class 
and  presentation  of  diplomas  by  the  President 
of  the  Seminary,  the  Rev.  George  Black  Stew¬ 
art,  D.  D.  _ 

UNION  THELOaiCAL  SEMINARY. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  this  year  will  begin  with  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  12,  at  4. 30 
o’clock  in  Adams  Chapel.  The  dinner  of  the 
Alumni  will  occur  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan, 
Madison  avenue  and  Forty-second  street,  at  6 
P.  M.  on  Monday,  May  13,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alumni  Club.  On  Tuesday,  May  14,  at 
10.30  A.M.  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Alumni  will  be  held  in  the  Adams  Chapel. 
'The  roll  will  be  called  by  classes,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  each  class  will  be  represented  as 
folly  as  possible.  Ao  address  upon  the  subject : 
Christ  the  Bond  of  Unity,  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  President  Augustus  H.  Strong 
D.D.,  LL.D.  of  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting  the 
Alumni  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
will  be  devoted  to  class  reuoions.  The  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  May  14, 
at  8  P.M.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
President  of  the  Faculty. 

Our  brothers  in  black  or  in  brown  seem  to  be 
capturing  the  honors  conferred  by  theologial 
Seminaries  this  year,  says  the  Congregationa- 
list.  At  Yale’s  oratorial  contest  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  prizes  went,  the  first  to  a  negro,  James  F. 
Gregory  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  an  Amherst 
graduate  and  captain  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
baseball  nine;  the  other  to  a  Japanese,  Masn- 
ebiohi  Matsumoto,  one  of  the  Flowery  King¬ 
dom’s  brightest  sons,  who  is  fitting  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  This  recalls  the  fact,  already 
chronicled,  that  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift 
of  Pacific  Seminuy  this  year  were  borne  off 
by  a  Japanese,  who  expects  to  return  to  Sendai 
to  teach. 
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Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


A  veritable  trip  to  oar  new  poMessionB  was 
taken  on  Tuesday  last  when  Porto  Bioo — its 
Sreograpby,  past  history  and  present  conditions 
were  the  topics  considered  by  the  Woman’s 
Board  at  its  regular  missionary  meeting. 

A  large  map  on  the  wall  formed  the  basis  of 
a  “talk”  by  Miss  Long.  Fonrteen  hundred 
miles  south  of  our  great  metropolis  and  one 
thousand  miles  east  of  Florida,  lies  this  little 
rectangular  bit  of  land,  smaller  than  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  with  its  sides  squarely  facing 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Its  sea  line, 
unlike  that  of  its  sister  island,  Cuba,  is  com¬ 
paratively  unbroken,  and  the  traveler  lands  at 
its  one  pier  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  on  the 
northern  coast.  At  this  place  is  stationed  our 
medical  missionary,  Dr.  Oraoe  Atkins,  and  a 
school  has  been  recently  opened  in  one  of  the 
marine  wards  of  the  town.  Mission  schools 
are  also  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  one  at  Agnadilla — a  point  of  historical 
interest,  the  landing  place  of  Columbus — and 
two  at  Mayagnez,  one  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  the  other  on  the  bay  at  what  is  called 
the  “  Playa,  ”  where  there  is  a  population  of 
six  or  eight  thousand  people  for  whom  nothing 
has  been  done. 

A  short  paper  on  the  past  history  of  Porto 
Bioo  was  read  by  Mrs.  Parker  of  Brooklyn. 
Three  hundred  years  as  penal  settlement  for 
Spain  and  almost  a  century  of  slavery  has  left 
its  impress  on  the  Porto  Bioans.  Add  to  this 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  Catholic  Church  for 
four  hundred  years,  and  we  have  a  mass  of 
people  whose  poverty  is  extreme,  whose  morals 
are  so  low  that  family  life  is  almost  unregarded 
and  who  are  so  ignorant  that  more  than  86  per 
cent,  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Thompson  followed  with  a 
delightfully  informal  address  on  present  con-  ] 
ditions  as  viewed  by  herself  on  a  recent  trip  { 
to  that  country.  Every  country,  said  Mrs. 
Thompson,  evolves  its  own  customs,  and  so  if 
we  remark  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  it  is 
that  the  pedestrian  may  be  shaded  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  indweller  from  its 
glare;  if  there  is  no  window  glass  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  little  homes,  it  is  that  the  air  may 
have  freer  access ;  if  we  note  a  lack  of  draper¬ 
ies,  it  is  for  the  same  teason,  or  the  additional 
one  that  the  microbes  and  insects  may  not  find 
a  lodging  place. 

The  population  consists  of  whites,  colored 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABT 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Adams  Chapel,  Sun* 
day.  May  12th,  at  4.30  P.M. 

Anniversary  Exercises  on  Tuesday,  May  14th,  at  8  P.M. 
in  Adams  Chapel.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  hy  Mr. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Address  to  the  Dradnating  Class  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cnthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Alumni  on  Tuesday 
May  14th,  at  10.80  A.M.  in  Adams  Chapel.  Address  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  on  “Christ  the  ^hd 
of  Unity.” 

Annual  Dinner  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Club 
at  Hotel  Manhattan,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  43d 
Street,  at  0  P.M.  on  Monday,  May  18tb.  Tickets  $1.50, 
may  be  had  from  Rev.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin.  13  West  .ITth 
Street,  or  at  the  hotel,  after  6  P.M.,  May  IStb. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAaeS  FOR  COLLEGE  ORADUATES 

HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Thorough  Training.  Ample  Equipment. 
Special  Course  in  Missions 

Apply  to  PROFESSOR  JACOBUS. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

- OF - 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDOX,  MASS. 

An  Undenominational  School  of  Theolos^. 

Aanounrement  Tor  lOOl^OSi  New  Ready. 


Wilson’s  Rolling 
P/irt  i  t 

I  Ol  I^ILIWIU  Soun<l-rr<H.f.  a!r.ti»?ht. 
Made  also  with  blackboard  surface.  A  marvelous  c<xi- 
venience*  easily  c^ierated.  very  durable. 

Outside  Venetians 

combining  blind  and  awnini;.  Applied  to  any  window. 
Li^ht  and  elei^ant,  yet  so  strong;  that  storms  cannot  harm 
them.  Bronze  Metal  Tapes.  Last  for  years.  Also  Inside 
V’enetians  and  Rollini;f  Steel  Shutters.  Menlion  this  pa|>er 
ft*r  free  pamphlet,  j 

Patentee  and  MTr.  5We8t2^hSt«»  I'ork 


and  a  few  blacks.  There  are  but  a  few  traces 
of  the  Indians  who  once  occupied  the  island. 
It  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  uncivilized 
country ;  its  civilization  is  older  even  than 
oars,  and  in  certain  parts  of  onr  land  there  is 
greater  lack  than  yon  can  find  in  any  part  of 
Porto  Bioo,  bat  it  is  a  Oatholio  country  and 
wants  the  living  principle  of  religion— the 
vital  spark  is  left  ont.  and  we  mnst  carry  them 
the  tme  Gospel.  They  are  ready  for  it — as 
witness  the  large  congregations  which  gather 
to  hear  onr  missionaries,  Dr.  Greene  of  San 
Jnan,  Mr.  Oaldwell  of  Mayagnez,  and  Mr. 
Underwood  of  Agnadilla. 

The  order  of  large  andienoes  in  the  morning 
and  small  in  the  evening  in  onr  own  country 
is  reversed  here,  the  evening  meeting  being 
the  most  largely  attended.  Not  only  is  the 
room  packed,  bnt  crowds  stand  outside  eager 
to  hear  the  Word. 

More  mission  schools  are  needed.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  schools  make  provision  for  abont  one 
child  in  eight.  We  should  have  a  school  for 
boys  as  well  as  girls.  It  has  been  thought 
wise  to  set  an  age-limit  for  boys  attending 
school  with  girls,  and  none  are  taken  above 
ten  years  of  age,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  boys’ 
school. 

A  hospital  and  dispensary,  too,  are  necessi¬ 
ties.  Of  the  great  need.  Dr.  Grace  Atkins 
says '  The  poor  people  are  so  frequently  under¬ 
fed  and  the  victims  of  immoral  living  that 
they  are  very  naturally  fit  material  for  all 
kinds  of  disease.  Tnberculosis  is  very  common 
among  them.  All  through  the  cocoannt  groves 
on  the  edge  of  the  city  are  hnndreds  of  small 
thatched  honses.  The  beds  are  made  either  of 
one  or  two  canvases  stretched  over  four  poles 
or  else  of  plain  boards  laid  over  the  poles  a 
little  ways  from  the  gronnd.  The  more  favored 
own  one  or  two  chairs,  bnt  the  majority  nse 
boxes  for  seats  and  nsnally  go  to  the  neighbors 
for  chairs  when  the  doctor  comes  to  visit  them. 
A  small  charcoal  stove,  a  few  cocoannt  shells 
for  dishes,  and  a  palm  leaf  broom  to  nse  in 
sweeping  the  fioor  of  sand  complete  the  list  of 
household  goods.  It  is  on  these  beds  of  uneven 
boards  that  I  find  my  sick  folk.  Do  yon  won¬ 
der  that  already  I  am  beginning  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  hospital  where  my  patients  can  have 
acomfortable  cot,  good  food  and  care?”  H.  E.  B. 


CKurcK  Music 


The  American  Gnild  of  Organists  bad  their 
fourteenth  pnblio  service  in  the  Old  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnrch,  Fifth  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street,  the  evening  of  Tbnrsday,  April  18  Dr. 
Dnffield  made  a  most  sympathetic  address  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  aid  of  mnsio  in  devotion  from  early 
times  to  the  present,  with  citations  from  his¬ 
tory  and  the  poets.  The  choir  of  Plymonth 
Oberoh  assisted  that  of  the  “Old  First,” 
Messrs.  William  O.  Oarl  and  G.  Waring  Steb- 
bins  dividing  the  organ  service  between  them, 
while  Mr.  J.  Warren  Andrews  of  the  Chnroh 
of  the  Divine  Paternity,  played  the  first  volnn- 
tary,  an  intermezzo  from  Sonata  Opns.  98  of 
Bheinberger,  and  later  Mr.  George  W.  Wester- 
velt  of  St.  Olement’s,  an  Adagio  from  Gnil- 
maot’e  Fifth  Sonata.  Some  of  the  numbers 


given  were  Eccord’s  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
and  Psalm  XLYL,  Arthur  Foote  and  Oomb’s 
anthem,  “O  God,  Thon  art  Great  and  Glori- 
ons,  ’  ’  beantifnlly  rendered  by  the  soloists  and 
both  choirs.  The  Gnild  repeated  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  the  Beligions  Principles  of  the  Gnild.  A 
repetition  of  appropriate  prayers  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  liturgies  of  the  Ohristian  Church  past 
and  present  made  the  service  most  impressive. 
Daring  the  offertory,  which  was  in  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Stainer,  the  late  master’s 
Song  of  the  Bedeemed  was  exquisitely  rendered. 

A  goodly  nnipber  of  guests  invited  by  card 
enjoyed  the  beantifnl  spirit  and  fine  rendering 
of  the  service.  The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Ellen 
F.  Oaples  (soprano)  and  Mr.  Andreas  Sneider 
(baritone)  of  the  Old  First,  and  Mesdames 
Oaroline  M.  Hardy  (soprano)  and  Helen  S. 
Gni  (alto),  with  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Beal  of  Ply- 
month  choir.  The  last  public  service  of  the 
Gnild  for  this  year  will  be  given  this  month. 


The  Iling’s  Daugh¬ 
ters’  Settlement 


48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Hiss  Annie  R.  BEAua,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt.  Head-Worker. 

As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  all  the 
children  of  the  city  have  been  in  excitement 
over  the  presence  of  the  Circus,  and  at  no  hour 
of  the  day  or  evening  could  one  pass  on  the 


Sacred  Songs  No.  2 
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post  free  20  cents. 

No.  I  AND  No.  2  COMBINED. 

A  most  desirable  collection  of  430  of  the  best  hymns  and  tunes 
offered.  $45  per  TOO.  post  free,  45  cents. 
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Fourth  avenue  side  of  the  Garden  without  see¬ 
ing  numberless  little  figures  hanging  about 
the  stage  entrance  with  eyes  fastened  upon  some 
small  crack  between  the  boards,  hoping  thus 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  sights 
within  those  enchanted  walls. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  managers  of  this 
great  show,  its  delights  have  been  shared  by 
these  children  of  the  streets  and  the  tenements, 
as  well  as  by  those  from  more  Ixurions  homes. 

Two  hundred  tickets  were  sent  to  ns  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  compute  the  happiness  they 
gave.  The  children  have  been  full  of  it  ever 
since.  The  clowns  were  just  as  fascinating  as 
when  we  were  young.  The  "fake  cop"  was 
a  special  delight  to  our  boys,  and  of  course  the 
little  girls  were  entranced  by  "the  woman  in 
pink"  who  they  thought  ought  to  be  awarded 
a  prize  for  her  marvelous  feats.  These  shrewd 
street  urchins  are  always  up-to-date  and^othey 
immediately  recognized  the  group  of  excited 
people  led  by  a  woman  with  a  hatchet  to  as¬ 
sault  the  little  sham  saloon,  and  exclaimed, 
"Mrs.  Oarrie  Nation  I"  One  boy  told  Miss 
Waterbury  afterwards  that  he  thought  that 
the  best  part  of  the  show.  Surely  the  youth¬ 
ful  world  will  never  outgrow  its  enjoyment  of 
a  circus,  and  to  our  young  people  this  annual 
treat  is  something  to  live  for  and  look  forward 
to  all  the  year  through. 

For  two  months  past  we  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  affairs  of  a  young  couple  pass¬ 
ing  through  their  first  experience  of  hard  times. 
The  wife  came  first  to  see  if  we  could  help  her 
secure  some  needed  hospital  treatment.  Miss 
Olendenning  immediately  took  the  matter  in 
charge,  went  to  the  hospital  with  her  and  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements.  In  going  back 
and  forth  to  their  home,  she  soon  discovered 
that  the  man  had  been  some  weeks  out  of  work, 
a  serious  matter  to  people  who  have  just 
enough  to  live  on  each  month,  with  nothing 
laid  up  for  emergencies. 

He  was  an  industrious,  hard  working  man,  i 
and  a  good  position  had  been  promised  him  as 
soon  as  the  warm  weather  came,  but  meanwhile 
there  v  as  the  rent  to  pay,  and  the  six  mouths 


28  Years’  Experience 

SELLING  DIRECT. 

We  manufacture  178  s^les  of  vehicles  and  86  styles  of  harness 
and  we  sell  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

and  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  In  the 
world  eellinwto  the  consumer  exclnslTely.  We  give  you  the 
advantage  of  the  largest  selection.  You  run  no  risk  for  we  ship 
•■Twhere  with  prlrllege  of  examination*  guaranteeing 
•afedelivcry.  Our  line  consists  of  Kockaways  or  Depot  Wag¬ 
ons,  Surreys,  Traps.  Phaetons,  Spiders.  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wag> 
ons.  Top  Buggies,  Open  and  Top  Road  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons, 
Delivery  Wagons,  Milk  Wagons,  Wagonettes,  andalls^les  of 
harness.  Send  for  our  largo  Illustrated  catiUogue~FKEE* 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Uanfg.  Co. 
A  W.  a  PRATT,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


must  be  fed,  and  only  a  few  odd  jobs  could  he 
find.  No  wonder  they  felt  discouraged,  and 
as  nsnal,  when  the  food  is  less  in  quantity  and 
poorer  in  quality,  sickness  followed.  The 
mother  was  still  ailing  when  two  of  the  fonr 
children,  all  nnder  six,  were  taken  ill,  and 
when  the  baby  died,  the  grief  was  swallowed 
in  the  anxiety  as  to  how  the  unavoidable  fu¬ 
neral  expenses  could  be  met.  They  would  have 
been  desperate  indeed  without  some  friendly 
aid  and  sympathy. 

Fortunately  they  found  that.  Miss  Glen- 
denning  visited  them  constantly,  carrying  the 
needed  food  and  clothing,  and  Miss  Waterbary 
set  the  man  at  work  cleaning  the  cellar,  paint^ 
ing  and  whitewashing,  cleaning  up  the  yard 
and  doing  anything  she  could  think  of  that 
wonld  make  him  feel  that  he  was  earning  the 
necessities,  not  receiving  all  charity.  Money 
was  advanced  for  rent  and  the  more  pressing 
bills,  to  be  repaid  later  and  it  was  touching  to 
see  their  gratitnde,  and  their  eagerness  to  accept 
advice  and  snggestion  from  their  kind  friends. 

Now  the  man  has  secured  the  expected  good 
position,  and  they  hope  soon  to  be  on  their 
feet  again,  bat  without  the  helping  hand  in 
time  they  might  have  become  too  discouraged 
and  desperate  to  recover  themselves.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  we  feel  we  can  do  our  best  work 
and  that  we  have  the  delight  of  seeing  speedy 
good  results  to  cheer  us  in  some  phases  of  the 
work  that  are  not  so  immediately  hopeful. 


The  name  of  the  "Jacob  A.  Riis  House"  at 
60  Henry  street,  this  oity,  says  the  School 
Jonmal,  is  a  fitting  tribnte  to  a  man  who  has 
been  pronounced,  "the  most  nsefnl  oitizen  of 
New  York. "  It  has  been  called  after  Mr.  Riis 
not  because  he  endowed  it,  but  simply  honoris 
causa.  Mr.  Riis,  says  Harper’s  Weekly,  is  still 
a  police  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun,  not 
because  that  is  the  most  imposing  vocation 
that  is  open  to  him,  but  because  it  is  the  work 
that  is  most  congenial  to  him  and  fits  in  best 
with  his  chief  interest  in  life,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor 
of  New  York.  The  man  is  a  Dane.  The  king 
of  Denmark  conferred  an  order  upon  him  last 
summer,  and  if  the  American  system  of  civil¬ 
ization  included  orders  he  wonld  have  pecks 
of  them  in  his  cellar.  When  the  man  comes 
along  with  the  hundred  millions  which  Mr. 
Hewitt  says  ought  to  be  spent  npon  the  East 
side,  Jacob  A.  Riis  is  the  man  who  will  be 
asked  to  submit  plans  for  spending  the  money. 


The  absence  of  sentimentalism  in  Ohrist’s  re¬ 
lations  with  men  is  what  makes  his  tenderness 
.so  exquisitely  tonohing. — Fillips  Brooks. 

God  commands  yon  to  pray.  That  is  yoor  duty. 
Nothing  can  excuse  yon  from  it.  Wicked  heart  as 
yon  may  have,  God  commands  you  to  pray.  God 
connects  his  promise  with  this  command.  Yon 
have  no  right  to  separate  them.  The  promise 
and  the  command  stand  together  —A.  Barnes. 
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THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  postage  and  ad- 

dres.sed  to  EVANQELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

George  William  Wright- 
The  Exodns  from  Chicago  Presbyterian  pul¬ 
pits  seems  to  have  been  stayed.  In  any  event 
our  imports  jnst  now  are  quite  in  excess  of  our 
exports,  and  we  are  willing  to  have  the  balance 
of  trade  for  a  little  time  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
markets.  Moreover,  althongh  onr  shipments 
East  and  elsewhere  have  been  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  order  we  are  receiving  back  Presbyterian 
stock  of  the  some  grade  and  fitting  them  into 
many  a  good,  loyal,  happy  work.  Among  those 
recently  installed  are  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Matthews  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Park  Chnrch. 
This  charge  was  for  many  years  under  the  de¬ 
voted  care  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Van  Vrankeu, 
now  of  Baraboo,  Wis.  The  Rev.  Edgar  Beck¬ 
with  has  been  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the 
La  Grange  Chnrch,  not  long  since  made  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Little  to 
Peoria,  while  the  Rev.  Donald  M.  Ross  has 
succeeded  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Price  as  pastor 
of  the  Endeavor  Church.  Easter  Sabbath  the 
Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter  began  his  work  in  the 
Second  Chnrch,  and  is  now  the  regnlarly  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  in  that  congregation. 

We  are  welcoming  Dr.  Hunter  into  onr  Pres: 
bytery  with  open  arms,  and  the  warm  affection 
already  shown  for  him  by  the  people  of  the 
Second  Chnrch  bids  fair  to  create  that  rare  at¬ 
mosphere  of  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 
Minneapolis. 

If  Easter  Sabbath  filled  our  churches  full, 
and  brought  ns  good  men  and  true,  it  never¬ 
theless  seemed  to  serve  us  most  unkindly  in 
transplanting  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Lippincott 
from  our  Chicago  garden  patch  to  a  “flowery 
bed  of  ease,”  or  otherwise,  in  Flint,  Mich. 
Mr.  Lippincott  has  been  eleven  years  in  the 
Presbytery,  and  at  one  time  served  as  its  Mode¬ 
rator.  For  five  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Joliet,  then  for  four  years  served  as 
assistant  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Chicago, 
and  for  two  years  back,  since  Dr.  McPherson’s 
departure,  he  has  been  the  acting  pastor.  His 
work  has-been  strpng,  manly  and  tactful.  He 
has  a  way  of  saying  very  much  what  he  means, - 
and  his  frank  fearlessness  has  won  him  many 
friends,  while  his  undoubted  ability  forces  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  talents. 

The  Forty-first  Street  Chnrch  has  been  with¬ 
out  a  pastor  for  upwards  of  two  years,  the  last 
pastor.  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  having 
taken  up  the  work  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church  of  New  York  in  January,  1K99.  His 
predecessor.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  is  also  in 
New  York.  After  many  experiences,  in  much 
part  disappointing  and  discouraging,  the  church 
has  given  a  most  hearty  call  to  the  Rev.  Cle- 
land  B.  McAfee,  the  gifted  head  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege.  This  action  they  sought  to  take  nearly  a 
year  ago,  but  Dr.  McAfee  has  never  seen  his 
way  clear  to  allow  of  it  until  recently.  He 
means  now,  however,  to  accept  and  begin  work 
at  an  early  date. 

Plymouth  Congregational  Church  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  bringing  another  Presbyterian  to  onr 
city  in  the  person  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Milburn,  for¬ 
merly  of  Indianapolis.  Plymouth  Church  is 
the  former  charge  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gnnsanlns, 
who  since  the  departure  of  Dr.  Hillis  from 
Chicago  has  been  pastor  of  the  Central  Church. 

The  Central  Church  has  met  in  Central  Music 
Hall  since  the  days  of  Dr.  David  Swing,  but 
this  historic  building  is  now  to  be  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  the  extension  of  the  retail 
business  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company.  The 
new  home  of  the  Central  Chnrch  is  for  a  time 
to  be  in  the  Stndebaker  Hall,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  later  removal  to  the  Auditorium. 

Our  city  was  blessed  recently  by  a  visit  from 
Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  who  was  here  in 


the  company  of  Mr.  Will  Moody  and  spoke  at 
a  number  of  meetings.  One  can  write  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  Mr.  Meyer  that  has  not  already  many 
times  been  said,  hence  it  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  say  that  his  deep  sincerity  and  evident  con¬ 
secration  impressed  themselves  again  upon  ns 
all  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him.  Mr. 
Moody’s  presence  natnrally  suggested  the 
Northfield  Movement  and  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  state  that  a  plan  is  be¬ 
ing  formulated,  whereby  it  is  hoped  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  Chicago  Presbytery  may  be 
able  to  attend  the  Northfield  Conference  in  a 
body.  We  would  hope  for  no  small  blessing 
from  such  a  visit,  and  expect  an  inspiration 
not  to  be  worn  away  through  the  winter  months. 
Indeed  already  an  evangelistic  spirit  is  abroad. 
It  is  taking  possession  of  many  hearts  and  it 
would  be  no  strange  thing  if  the  on-coming 
days  of  the  near  future  had  many  things  of 
worthy  moment  to  record.  Quiet  discussion  is 
now  going  on  through  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  various  denominations  looking  toward 
the  advisability  of  holding  tent  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  through  the  summer 
months.  It  seems  likely  that  some  work  of 
this  kind  will  be  undertaken. 

We  have  appointed  our  Commissioners  to  the 
Philadelphia  General  Assembly.  We  count 
them  good  men  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
expect  they  will  worthily  represent  us  and 
prove  themselves  useful  to  the  Church  at  large. 
The  minister  Commissioners  are  headed  by  the 
ever  loved  and  honored  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson, 
and  with  him  are  associated  Dr.  George  L. 
Robinson  of  McCormick  Seminary,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Notman  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Vance  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church,  Dr 
Frank  M.  Carson  of  Lake  View  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  M.  Swallen,  a  member  of  onr 
Presbytery,  who  represents  the  Church  as  a 
missionary  in  Korea. 

Freeport  Presbytery  in  the  Synod  of  Illinois 
has  had  a  great  change  of  heart  on  the  question 
of  Creed  revision.  Last  fall  it  voted  in  favor 
of  no  action  whatever,  but  recently  the  ques¬ 
tion  again  coming  forward  it  voted  with  great 
heartiness  for  a  supplementary  statement.  One 
man  was  converted  while  on  his  feet  making 
a  speech  against  Creed  revision  of  any  kind. 


PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS 

ENGAGE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  THE 


nEADQUARTKRS  for  members  and  friends  cf 
Young  People’s  Societies.  Location  most 
accessible.  Modern  conveniences.  Rates  reason¬ 
able.  Send  $2.00  deposit  to  secure  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  advance.  EPWORTH  HOTEL. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 


Formerly  Wernersville  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 


Address  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D. 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


PAN-AMERICAN  :  First-class  accommodations  for 
limited  namber  visitors  In  private  honse,  Elmwood 
District,  near  E:n>08ition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
6!t  St.  James  Place,  Bniialo,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  bealth,rest  and  recreation ;  nome 
^mforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


FOR  23  YEARS 
We  Have  Succeasfully  Treated 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 
has  no  rivals.  Describe  yoar  case,  and  we  will  send  prepaid 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  sobject  of  Cancer  and  Tnmors 
ever  pubUshed,  and  will  refer  yon  to  persons  whom  we  have 
snccessfully  treated  that  were  similarly  afflicted. 

DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  &  SON,  No.  Adams.  Mass. 


IOWA  LETTER. 

The  Presbyterial  Endeavor  Union  of  Water¬ 
loo  Presbytery  held  a  very  delightful  conven¬ 
tion  at  Cedar  Falls  The  program  was  rich  in 
good  things  and  every  number  was  given.  The 
attendance  at  Presbytery  following  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  large  and  the  meeting  harmonions. 
The  opening  sermon  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Cummings.  On  the  closing  evening,  the 
Rev.  S.  D.  MoFadden  gave  a  strong  address 
on  Home  Missions  and  President  H.  H.  Seerley 
spoke  eloquently  on  The  Character  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Worker. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  Sanford  was  received  from 
the  Congregational  Chnrch,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Potgeter  from  the  Christian  Reform  Ohnroh. 

Mr.  Oltman  B.  Oltmans  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Mont¬ 
gomery  were  examined  and  ordained  to  the 
ministry. 

The  Presbyterian  schools  of  the  state  are  pro¬ 
spering  and  growing  in  attendance.  Lenox  is 
adding  to  her  equipment.  President  Hinitt  is 


ENGLISH 

LUNCHEON  AND  TEA  BASKETS 


Fitted  complete,  for  Picnics, 
Travellers,  and  Yachting. 


1.10  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
13.5  West  4l8t  Street. 


Experienced  Missionary  Lady  would  give  in  ex¬ 
change  for  pleasant  home  in  Christian  family, 
ligut  service  in  home  and  Church  work.  Town  or 
country  preferred.  Highest  reference. 

Miss  Mart  Kktcham,  37  Pacific  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


CANCER  CURED 


WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tamor.  Catarrh.  Piles,  Mstnla.  doer  and  aU 
Skin  and  Womb  Diaeasea.  WriM  for  Illustrated  Book- 
Sentfma.  AddressDK.  BYE,  Kansas  City.  Mo- 


circle  of  friends.  Coe  College  has  bad  one  of 
the  best  years  of  its  history  and  is  taking  high 
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rank  with  the  strong  iostitatlons  of  the  state. 
President  McCormick  is  working  np  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  College.  Parsons 
and  Ooe  recently  held  an  inter- College  debate. 
The  honors  were  pretty  evenly  divided,  but 
Coe  won  the  decision. 

Archbishop  Kean,  in  a  recent  sermon  at  Dn- 
bnqne,  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  that  have 
attracted  wide  attention.  He  denounced  the 
liquor  traffic  in  nnmeasnred  terms,  deplored 
the  fact  that  so  many  Catholics  were  engaged 
in  it,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  disgrace  for 
any  man  to  be  engaged  in  it.  He  added:  “If 
I  thought  the  people  of  Dnbnqne  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  saloons  in  their  damnable  busi¬ 
ness  of  destroying  men’s  souls,  I  would  send  in 
my  resignation  to  Rome  and  leave  Dubuque 
double  quick.”  He  also  pleaded  for  charity 
among  the  sects  and  said :  “  In  all  ages  men 
have  killed  each  other  for  religion’s  sake. 
Catholic  has  killed  Protestant  and  Protestant 
has  killed  Catholic  in  the  name  of  God.  Let 
ns  hope  that  differences  of  Creed  will  be  over¬ 
looked  and  that  men  will  join  bands  in  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  and  cease  warring  with  one  another 
in  God’s  name.  ”  These  sentiments  should  find 
an  echo  in  every  true  heart. 

Some  years  ago  a  tall  country  boy  came  to 
one  of  the  smaller  Colleges  of  Iowa.  He  was 
about  six  feet  four  inches  high  and  very  slender. 
He  was  a  typical  country  boy  in  many  particu¬ 
lars.  It  was  necessary  for  all  the  boys  at  that 
College  to  economize.  No  one  cared  to  receive 
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this  new  boy  as  a  room-mate.  The  kind  hearted 
President  sent  for  one  of  the  boys  that  he  knew 
very  well,  and  said  to  him,  “Jim,  I  want  yon 
to  take  this  boy  in  with  yon.  ”  Jim  consented 
to  do  this  and  never  had  occasion  to  regret  it. 
The  conntry  boy  htts  been  watched  by  many 
of  ns  with  considerable  interest  for  the  past 
few  years.  He  is  none  other  than  the  famous 
Dr.  E.  A.  Ross.  W.  W.  G. 

FROM  CLEYELANl). 

Cleveland  Presbytery  will  report  to  General 
Assembly  an  addition  of  one  to  its  roll  of 
churches,  and  some  addition  to  the  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  to  the  total  of  oon«ribations  to 
the  Boards. 

With  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  and 
prosperous  business  outlook,  as  well  as  signs 
of  spiritnal  quickening  among  the  chorches  of 
different  denominations,  we  hope  to  make  the 
report  for  1902  still  more  decidedly  enoonraging. 
Bolton  Avenue  Church  is  very  soon  to  welcome 
the  coming  of  its  pastor- elect,  the  Rev.  Cbann- 
oey  W.  Goodrich  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  to  whom  it 
gave  sometime  ago  a  unanimous  call.  Several 
of  our  large  and  influential  churches  are  still 
anxibnsly  looking,  however,  for  the  right  one 
to  select  as  pastor. 

One  matter  for  encouragement  is  the  increased 
feeling  of  anion  between  churches  of  different 
denominations,  fostered  daring  the  past  year 
by  union  commnnion  services  held  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hnlbert  D.  D.  several 
times  in  the  old  Stone  Church. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Societies  are  also 
doing  good  service  in  promoting  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  between  onr  own  churches  and  also  be¬ 
tween  oar  own  and  those  of  other  names,  by 
the  holding  of  union  meetings.  The  interest¬ 
ing  addresses  constantly  being  given  by  re¬ 
turned  missionaries  from  China  and  other 
points  in  churches  of  different  denomination 
from  their  own,  has  also  helped  along  this 
growing  bond  of  nnion. 

Oar  city  is  making  arrangements  on  a  liberal 
scale  to  give  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Grand 
Army  reunion  to  be  held  here  this  summer. 
We  trust  that  the  coming  among  ns  in  such 
large  numbers  of  these  war-scarred  veterans 
will  be  not  only  the  occasion  of  calling  forth 
and  deeply  strengthening  dormant  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  bat  that  also  by  public  services 
held  in  onr  ohnrehes  and  by  social  meetings 
for  prayer,  the  dormant  sentiment  of  loyitlty 
for  Christ  wi  J  be  quickened  in  the  breast  of 
many  a  soldier  and  oiviliim.  W.  H.  B. 

April  30,  1901. 

RESTATEMENTS,  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 
OFFERED. 

The  opponents  of  any  restatement  of  the 
doctrines  “most  snrely  believed  among  ns’i 
seem  Btrtmgely  oblivious  of  facts  already  ac¬ 
complished,  and  keep  repeating,  as  unanswer¬ 
able,  a  challenge  which  had  been  met  before 
ever  it  was  made. 

Repeatedly  do  these  writers  and  speakers 
say  for  substance:  “If  snch  a  restatement  as 
is  asked  for  is  snch  an  easy  matter,  why  does 
not  some  one  attempt  it,  and  present  the  work 
for  inspection. ’’  In  this  way  they  imply,  if 
they  do  not  directly  assert,  that  the  impossi¬ 


bility  of  a  restatement  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  advocates  thereof  have  ever 
dared  attempt  the  work  themselves.  This  is 
being  strangely  oblivions  to  the  facts.  Snch 
restatements  have  been  repeatedly  made,  imd 
given  to  the  pnblio. 

Do  they  forget  that  the  Assembly  of  1890  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee,  of  which  the  late  Dr. 
William  E.  Moore  was  chairman,  “to  prepare 
a  short  Creed  containing  the  essential  articles 
of  the  Westminster  Confession;”  and  that  this 
Committee  in  1892,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
troubles  of  that  time,  did  report  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  that  they  had  prepared  snch  a  short  Creed 
consisting  of  twenty-two  articles? 

Do  they  forget  that  in  January,  1890,  three 
months  before  the  appointment  of  the  above 
Committee,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ransom  B.  Welch, 
then  professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Au¬ 
burn  SeminELry,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Sprague, 
then  pastor  in  Anbnrn,  published  a  pamphlet 
of  “Saggestions”  for  a  shorter  Creed?  They 
did  not  offer  this  for  formal  adoption,  bat  as 
a  help  in  the  matter  of  preparing  a  briefer 
Creed,  as  illustrating  what  could  be  done  in 
that  direction  by  combining  and  abridging  the 
statements  of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms. 
These  “Suggestions,”  still  farther  abridged 
and  condensed  by  Dr.  Spragne  himself,  and  a 
third  shorter  than  the  Concensns  Creed,  were 
repablished  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  17,  1900. 

Do  they  forget  the  nnmerons  other  proposals, 
first  drafts,  and  suggestions  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  snch  a  snpplemental  restatement 
which  have  been  presented  in  varions  Presby¬ 
teries,  and  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
religions  papers,  as  for  example— not  to  men¬ 
tion  others— the  -“Summary  of  Doctrine”  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
printed  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  8,  1900? 

Snrely  the  advoates  of  restatement  have 
proved  their  faith  by  their  works.  They  showed 
their  belief  that  this  conld  be  done  by  present¬ 
ing  their  contributions  towards  the  doing  it  be¬ 
fore  ever  they  were  challenged  so  to  do.  What 
a  previons  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  and 
oo-laboring  professors  and  pastors  in  the  Chnrcb, 
have  already  done,  however  imperfectly,  the 
new  Committee  which  the  Assembly  will  donbt- 
lesB  appoint,  using  perhaps  the  work  of  these, 
their  predecessors,  will  snrely  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  a  more  perfect  and  nniversally 
aocepttable  manner.  »  *  » 


For  Inditrcstion 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Gregory  Doyle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says;  “I 
have  frequently  prescribed  it  ia  cases  of  indigestion 
and  nervous  prostration,  and  find  the  result  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  shall  continue  it.” 

AH.TIT*IOX.^Ia  ■1?X:X3'X'S 

OF 

OOIWriM-XTOTTS  0-X73VC. 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED. 

DR.  HENRY  F.  DEANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  in  Ar 
tifleial  Teeth,  received  the  highest  award  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute, 
for  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and 
egression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  references  at  the 
office,  454  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  4.5th  Street. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


NEW  YORK 

A  OKCLABATORY  STATEMENT 

The  Westchester  Presbytery  has  adopted  the 
followins  declaratory  statement  and  has  over- 
tnred  the  Assembly  to  send  down  to  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  the  same  or  a  like  statement. 

Whereas,  The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches 
that  “  the  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  con¬ 
troversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined  and 
all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  doctrines  of  men  and  private  opinions 
are  to  be  examined  and  in  whose  sentence  we 
are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scriptures;”  and 
Whereas,  There  are  teachings  of  the  Spirit 
not  fully  set  forth  in  the  Confession  which  are 
most  necessary  and  essential ;  and 

Whereas,  Scruples  are  felt  by  some  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  certain  doctrines  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  are  held  and  professed  by  this  Church. 
Wherefore  the  Church  declares  as  follows: 
That  it  teaches  our  absolute  dependence  npon 
him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  will  with  gratitude  and  joy  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  revelation  given  ns  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  God  is  our  Father,  that  he  is  love,  that 
he  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 


he  not  wishing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentanoe. 

That  the  Confession  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
accordanoe  with  this  knowledge  of  God’s  love 
in  all  its  parte  and  especially  in  its  teachings 
of  Providence,  Effectual  Calling,  the  Fall  of 
Man,  Sin  and  the  punishment  thereof.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  while  the  Gospel  is  the  ordinary 
means  of  salvation  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
made  known,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is 
the  Confession  to  be  held  as  teaching,  that  any 
who  die  in  infancy  are  lost  or  that  God  may 
not  extend  hie  mercy,  for  Christ’s  sake  and  by 
bis  Holy  Spirit,  to  those  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  means,  as  it  may  seem  good  to 
him,  aooording  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 

That  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  most 
necessary  and  most  gracious  in  giving  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth  in  regeneration  and  all 
good  works;  and  that  he  is  revealed  as  be¬ 
stowed  npon  the  Church  especially  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world,  the  Church  being  made 
willing  and  able  by  his  power  to  disciple  all 
nations;  and  that  our  Lord’s  last  command  and 
gift  were  not  for  a  class  nor  for  the  few,  but 
for  all  whom  he  calls  to  be  his  own. 

That  the  Church  welcomes  to  its  communion 
all  who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  re¬ 
quiring  from  them  only  the  faith  and  repent¬ 
anoe  be  has  made  essential  to  salvation ;  and 
that  all  ofiSoe-bearers  subscribe  the  Standards, 
not  as  accepting  them  in  all  their  parts,  par¬ 
ticulars  and  articles,  or  as  of  authority  in 
themselves,  but  as  subordinate  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit  their 
teachings. 


A  few  weeks  in 
Colorado  next 
summer  will  do 
you  more  good 
than  a  barrel  of 
medicine. 


WE  issue  a  handsome  little  book  about 
Colorado,  which  is  more  entertaining  and 
informative  than  anything  on  the  subject  yet 
published.  It  is  full  of  interesting  illustrations 
and  contains  an  excellent  topographical  map  of  the  State.  It 
can  be  had  by  sending  six  cents  in  postage  to  the  address  below. 

Excellent  hotels,  perfect  climate  and  wonderful  mountain  scenery  make  Colorado 

the  ideal  health  and  pleasure  resort.  . 

Colorado  is  not  far  away.  We  run  "pne  night  on  the  road”  trains,  luxuriously 
equipped,  from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Ixiuis.  Comfortable  library  smoking  cars  and 
dining  cars  2t  la  carte  mage  the  trip  seem  very  short.  Then  during  the  summer 
months  tourist  tickets  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  so  the  expense  is  not  great. 

P.  S.  Evsns.  General  Passenger  Atfent.  C.  B.  «  Q.  R.  R..  CHICAGO 


WANTED! 

KANSAS  LANDS 

If  you  have  Kansas  lands  write  at  once  giving  fnll  info^ 
mation.  We  have  many  purchasers  wanting  land  ana 
can  doubtless  sell  yours.  Cash  paid  for  defaulted  mort¬ 
gages.  Choice  well  selected  real  estate  loans  for  sale. 
Twenty -five  years  experience.  Highest  references. 
PERKINS  A,  CO.,  -  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


SX'OXHKT'ZX  SX*OS-  Cf3  OO. 

PHIUa.,  ->  NKW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALiEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXOTXD  BT  PBIVATB  WIBBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest  Tn'VOC't'TVIixn'f' 
ment  SecnrlUes  on  Commission.  Re-  AH  »  OO  uUXvll  fc 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers,  Cor-  O/wtu-Mlf-iAQ 
poraUons,  Firms  and  Indlvidoals  on  OCvUl  XlilCO* 
favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  in  the  n.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  in  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
International  Checques.  Oertlfloates  of  Deposit. 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  2f*Exc^ge.’'a2d  mXe  «ble 

ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


2f\  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 
U  I  C  M  Iv  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Wlllmall  to  any  address. 

BLI^SWORTH  &  JONBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,B08T0N.  Chamber  of  Commerce.CHiOAOO 
Home  otDce  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


YOUR  PROPERTY, 

whether  farm,  mining  property,  oil  territory,  country  residence 
or  timbered  lands  can  be  sold  by  me  at  the  right  price.  1  sell 
where  others  fail.  Send  description  of  your  property  with  price 
desired  and  get  my  terms. 

D.  MAXSON  ESTEE, 

301  D.  S.  Morgan  Building,  .  .  BUFFALO,  N. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RKA.Iv  ESTATK 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 

Will,  it  is  believed,  prove  a  greater 
success  than  any  previous  exposition  on 
this  continent.  It  is  reached  from  every 
direction  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

In  one  of  his  advertisements  Mr.  Daniels 
says :  “  All  yon  need  to  have  is  a  ticket 
by  the  New  York  Central  Lines:  all  you 
need  to  say  is  ‘  Put  me  off  at  Buffalo.’” 
The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  the 
New  York  Central,  Boston  &  Albany, 
Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore,  Big  Four, 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  Railways. 

For  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Central's  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Folder,  Four-Track 
Series"  No.  15,  send  a  postage  stamp  to  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passf-nger  Agent,  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


'iSISDrfiMCrHOHBOItj  EYEWATE-fi^ 


AGENTS  WANTED 

la  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  Is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSMOPOUTAH  MAGAZIHE, 

Agents'Department,  Irvington^>n-Hndaon,  N.  Y, 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  In  eveiw  possible  case  give  credit  by 
i-eferrlng  to  TUK  EVAMGKL,1ST. 


J 
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Nothing 


WhaLt  you  spend 
for  PEAR  LINE 
is  nothing  to  what 
you  saive  with  it. 
Everyth  ing  that’s 
waLshed  with 
PEAR  LINE  lasts  longer.  It 
saves  clothes  from  wear  aLnd 
tear — keeps  them  and  you  look¬ 
ing  fresh  and  new.  PEARLINE 
economy  is  known  to  millions 
of  women.  Ask  about  it.  They 
will  saLy — better  thaLn  soaLp  or 
ordinaLry  washing  powders.  637 


NF:W  YORK. 

Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.— In  this  church  (Rev.  R.  P 
Gihson,  pastor)  a  quiet  work  of  grace  has  been  going 
ever  since  the  New  Year  began,  and  on  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  eight  persons  were  admitted  to  membership 
on  profession  of  faith. 

Turin,  N.  Y.— At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  pastor,  E.  C.  Petrie, 
read  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  church, 
whose  covers  a  period  of  nearly  100  years.  Its  cen¬ 
tennial  will  be  celebrated  in  September,  1902.  This 
church  was  an  important  factor  in  the  early  religious 
life  of  Lewis  County  ;  and  after  nearly  a  century  of 
u8efulne.ss  is  still  going  forw’ard  with  none  of  its 
“natural  force  abated.”  At  the  Easter  services 
three  new  elders  were  ordained  and  six  members 
were  added  to  the  roll,  which  with  three  received  at 
a  previous  communion,  make  nine  for  the  new 
century. 

The  people  are  united  under  the  leadership  of  their 
beloved  young  pastor,  and  the  outlook  for  the  com¬ 
ing  century  promises  even  better  things  than  were 
experienced  in  the  one  just  closed. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  met  at  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  April  2:Jd  and24tb.  The  Rev.  .Tohn  C.  French 
was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  wyckoff, 
Temporary  Clerk.  The  seimon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Fraser,  from  I.  Cor.  iii:21.  The  Rev.  J. 
Wilford  Jacks,  I),D.,  Superintendent  of  Synotlical 
Missions,  addressed  Presbytery  on  the  neetls  of  the 
weak  churches  of  the  State.  Presbytery  adopted 
re.solutions  upon  the  deaths  of  tht  Rev.  Rufus  King 
and  the  Rev.  James  Bain.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Ruland, 
of  Cairo,  was  received  under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  The  Rev. Henry 
M.  Dodd,  of  Ashland,  and  Elder  Charles  A.  Elliott, 
of  Catskill,  were  elected  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Presbytery  answered  the  A.s8embly’s 
overture  on  Ministerial  Membership  in  the  negative, 
and  adopted  the  overtures  on  Constitutional  Rule 


plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking  of  chim¬ 
neys  ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “  pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “  pearled  ”  —  a 
trade-mark.  Cylinder  tops 
are  etched  in  the  glass  — 

“MACHKTII  rE.\kl,  (H.ASS” - 

another  trade-mark. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
froper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  sire  and  shape'  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it, 

Addresi  MArnnTn.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cletngeg  and  beautifici  the  b^. 
Proinotet  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  icalp  diRrasei  St  hair  lalliDg. 
fiOc, and£l.uoat  Dmggiati 
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CALENDARS 
PROGRAMMES 
SOCIETY  REPORTS 
ETC. 


J56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


No  3,  Limitation  as  to  Licensure,  Supply  of  Vacant 
Churches,  Resignation  of  Ministers,  and  Salaries  of 
Ministers.  Tbe-meetings  of  the  Women’s  Presbyte- 
rial  Home  Missionary  Society  were  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place  and  were  very  profitable.  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Palmer  delivered  a  most  interesting  address  upon 
the  Freedmen.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
Hunter  In  September,  C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit— Caluari/  Prenbyterian  Church, 

At  the  Annual  Congregational  Meeting,  upon  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  congregation,  the  salary  of 
the  Pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  1.  Sutherland,  was  increased 
1300.00  per  annum,  beginning  April  Ist.  Dr.  Suth¬ 
erland  has  only  been  with  us  six  months  but  condi¬ 
tions  both  spiritually  and  financially  have  increased 
so  encouragingly  that  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Trustees  and  Elders  of  the  church  the  above  ac¬ 
tion  was  most  heartily  approved  and  ratified  by  the 
members.  This  church  has  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  renewed  interest  manifested  in  all 
branches  of  church  work,  and  trust  this  is  but  the* 
beginning  for  larger  things  In  store  for  us. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  at  its  recent  meeting 
reconsidered  the  overture  on  creedal  changes  that  it 
was  expecting  to  send  to  the  Assembly,  and  by 
unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  : — 

The  Presbytery  at  Aberdeen  in  session  at 
Eureka,  S.  D^  April  18th,  1991,  respectfully 
overtures  the  (General  Assembly  to  send  down 
to  the  Presbyteries  the  following  overture  on 
the  subject  of  credal  change Shall  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  inaugurate  the  following 
change  f 

1.  Open  correraondence  with  other  Reformed, 
or  Calvinistic  Cfhurcbes,  and  invite  their  co¬ 
operation  in  securing  a  Pan-Presbyterian 
creed,  or  a  Pan- Presbyterian  revision  of  our 
present  creed,  or  such  other  Pan- Presbyterian 
action  as  shall  appear  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  our  credal  difficulties. 

2.  Appoint  a  Committee  on  the  subject  with 
similar  committees  that  may  be  appointed  by 
other  Calvinistic  bodies. 


MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

SiLVKR,  Burdktt  &  Company:  Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki: 
.Tames  F.  Archibald.  $1.50. 

Fleming  H.  Revbll  Company:  Sunday  School  Move¬ 
ments  in  America;  Marianna  C.  Brown.  , 

Frank  F.  Lovell  Book  Company:  An  Enelishman’a 
Love  Letters;  the  Missing  Answers  to  an  Englishwo¬ 
man's  Love  Letters. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son  :  The  Highest  Life;  B.  H. 
Johnson,  D.D.  $1.85. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Company:  Five  Years  of  My 
Life,  1894.18W;  Alfred  Dreyfus. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston :  Poems ; 
William  Vaughan  Mo^y.  $U6.— Everyday  Birds;  Brad¬ 
ford  Torrey.  $1.— Riverside  Biographical  Series;  John 
Marshal,  James  B.  Thayer,  Lewis  &  Clark,  W.  R. 
Ligbton,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Walter  Allen.  Portrait.  75o.; 
School  Edition,  60c. 

James  B.  West  Company.  Boston:  The  Wit  and  Wls 
dom  of  Jesns;  George  Wright  Bnckley.  $1. 

GiNNt&  Company.  {Boston:  Irving’s  Sketch  Book; 
Edited  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield. 


Dowa  Brothers  Printing  Co.,  Milwaukee:  Creeds, 
Wise  and  Otherwise;  Rev.  C.  S.  Nickerson. 


BRAIN  FOOD 

Is  of  Little  Benefit  Unless  it  is  Digested. 

Nearly  everyone  will  admit  that  as  a  nation  we 
eat  too  much  meat  and  too  little  of  vegetables 
and  the  grains. 

For  business  men,  office  men  and  clerks,  and 
in  fact  every  one  engaged  in  sedentary  or  indoor 
occupations,  grains,  milk  and  vegetables  are 
much  more  healthful. 

Only  men  engaged  in  a  severe  outdoor  manual 
labor  can  live  on  a  heavy  meat  diet  and  continue 
in  health. 

As  a  general  rule,  meat  once  a  day  is  sufficient 
for  all  classes  of  men,  women  and  children,  and 
grains,  fruit  and  vegetables  should  constitute  the 
bulk  of  food  eaten. 

But  many  of  the  most  nutritious  foods  are  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digestion,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  advise 
brain-workers  to  eat  largely  of  grains  and  vege¬ 
tables  where  the  digestion  is  too  weak  to  assimi¬ 
late  them  properly. 

It  is  always  best  to  get  the  best  results  from 
our  food,  that  some  simple  and  harmless  diges¬ 
tive  should  be  taken  after  meals  to  assist  the  re¬ 
laxed  digestive  organs,  and  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  have  proven  Stuart's  Digestive  Tablets  to 
be  a  very  safe,  pleasant  and  effective  digestive 
and  a  remedy  which  may  be  taken  daily  with 
the  best  results. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  hardly  be 
called  a  patent  medicine,  as  they  do  not  act  on 
the  bowels  nor  any  particular  organ,  but  only  on 
the  food  eaten.  They  supply  what  weak  stom¬ 
achs  lack,  pepsin  diastase,  and  by  stimulating 
the  gastric  glands  increase  the  natural  secretion 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  * 

People  who  make  a  daily  practice  of  taking 
one  or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after 
each  meal  are  sure  to  have  perfect  digestion, 
which  means  perfect  health. 

There  is  no  danger  of  forming  an  injurious 
habit,  as  the  Tablets  contain  absolutely  nothing 
but  natural  digestives  ;  cocaine,  morphine  and 
similar  drugs  have  no  place  in  a  stomach  medi¬ 
cine,  and  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  certainly 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  all  stomach 
remedies. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  a  fifty-cent  package  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  after  a  week’s 
use  note  the  improvement  in  health,  appetite  and 
nervous  energy. 
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MAY  AND  JUNE  VISITORS  WILL  AVOID  MANY 
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SUHMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Folue.  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $814,815  89 

R«al  Estate .  1,718,988  81 

United  Stotes  Bonds  $1,800,000  OO  9,088,000  OO 
Stote  and  City  Bonds  .  678,000  OO  683,500  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  .  745,000  OO  888,880  OO 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  148,000  .OO  144,700  OO 


160,400  OO 
'  949,378  OO 


808,939  99 


Railroad  Stocks  .  .  4,190,000  OO  6,188,080  OO 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  188,000  OO  440,980  OO 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  160,400  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  949,378  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  808,939  99 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  January, 

1901  47,664  84 

$13,837,833  83 

UABIUTIBS. 

Cash  OapiUl . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,846,198  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  794,909  89 

Net  Surplus .  8,997,498  84 

$13,837,833  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,997,498  84 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 

ELBRID6E  O.  SNOW,  Vice-President 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  ^  , 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  J  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREa, _  >-AsB’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  B^WELLi 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


(^/ondtoMeC^^. 

Summer  Underwear. 

Men’s  Merino,  Silk  and  All-Wool  Underwear. 
Men’s  Balbriggan, 

Swiss  Ribbed  and  Linen  Mesh  Underwear. 

Women’s  Underwear. 
Children’s  Underwear. 

Women’s  Union  Suits  and  Separate  Garments. 
Women’s  Silk,  Balbriggan  and  Merino  Underwear. 

Hosiery. 

Half  Hose. 


NEW  YORK. 


California 


The  Overland  Limited, 
the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago 
6.30  p.  m.,  via 
Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  best  of  everything. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled 
“California,”  beautifully 
illustrated.  Free. 

Principal  Agencies: 

461  Broadway  •  N$w  York  435  Yi»$  St.,  •  Cincinnati 
601  Ch$$'tSt., Philadelphia  507  Smithf*ldSt,,Pitt$burg 
368  Wa$hingtonSt.,Bo$ton  234  Superior  St,,  Cleveland 
301  Main  St.,  •  -  Buffalo  17  Campue  Martiue, Detroit 
212Clark8t.,  •  Chicago  2  King  St.,  £,,  Toronto, Ont. 
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